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WAR BONDS AND STAMPS =m 
FOR VICTORY 





"UNSKILLED" HANDS 


NEED FLOUR WITH PROVED EXPERIENCE 


No need to tell you about labor shortages, 
"creen" help and labor turnover. 

You must continue to operate with an increas- 
ing percentage of untrained help for the duration. 
Unskilled hands even with good supervision, make 
costly mistakes. Doughs may not be mixed properly, 
fermentation schedules aren't followed exactly and 
at times loaves may not be correctly baked. 

A skillfully milled, dependable International 
Flour in your doughs gives them ample tolerance to 
"take up" some of these irregularities and prevent 
off-quality in your finished loaf. 

Today, more than ever before--International 
"Bakery Proved" Flours are sound "insurance" for 


your products! good name. 


INTERNATIONAL "Bakery Proved" FLOURS 


International Milling Company - Minneapolis 
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| VISITED MY POPS BAKERY YESTERDAY. WHEN 
| CAME IN, HE WAS TALKIN’ TO SOMEBODY ON 
THE PHONE. HE SAYS, NOPE! | GET ALL THAT 
STUFF IN MIXED CARS!” AN’ HANGS UP QUICK- 


COIN je pet rhine oe 











POP SAYS LOTS 0’ BAKERS, THESE DAYS, ARE HAVIN’ 
TROUBLE GETTIN’ THINGS LIKE WHOLE WHEAT AN’ 
RYE FLOUR. SEEMS THEY DONT USE AN AWFUL LOT OF IT, 
WHEN | GOT A CHANCE TO TALK TO HIM, | AN’ SMALL SHIPMENTS AIN'T BUSTIN a SPEED pe 
SAYS, “WHAT'S A MIXED CAR, POP... AN’ WHAT'S oA pte dbase ae eden” 
IT GOT TO DO WITH BAKIN ?” AN‘ BOY. DID | GET ; 

: j THATS ONE REASON WHY HE BUYS 


- { 4 
Ae ERTL | % FROM PILLSBURY. 
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"Y'SEE,” HE SAYS, PILLSGURY MAKES ALL SORTS 0’ FLOUR, 
SO THEY CAN SHIP SEVERAL KINOS ALL AT ONCE IN THE 
SAME CAR. THATS WHAT A MIXED CAR IS.” SO WHEN 
POP ORDERS A CAR O' WHITE FLOUR, HE TELLS 
PILLSBURY TO PUT IN SOME OTHER THINGS, TOO... 
MAYBE DOUGHNUT MIX AN’ CAKE FLOURS, AN’ OTHER 
STUFF HE NEEDS. THEN ALL HIS FLOURS COME CLICKIN’ 

THROUGH AT ONCE, AN’ BECAUSE THEY COME 
OFTENER, THEY ARE FRESHER. POP SAYS THATS 
SOMETHIN’ WORTH KNOWIN:.. BUYIN’ ALL YOUR 
FLOUR FROM A GOOD COMPANY LIKE PILLSBURY 
1S USIN’ THE OLD NOODLE. AND My POPS 
GENERALLY RIGHT ! 


(a 
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IDAHO’S SOFT, WHITE DICKLOW WHEAT 


This ideal wheat for cake flour grows only in the mild climate of 
the Snake River Valley, on scientifically irrigated lands, in Southern 
Idaho. That basic reason accounts for the distinctive quality of deli- 
cate gluten and economical bakeshop performance that puts Pikes 


Peak Cake Flour in a class by itself. 





HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Here on broad prairies and fertile mountain valleys—a mile and more 
above sea level—our company-owned elevators and mills have first- 
call on the strong spring wheats which thrive in the fresh, mineralized 


soils of this famed high-altitude wheat region. 








HARD WINTER WHEAT 


4 of this company’s 27 flour mills are located at the head of the 
Kansas hard wheat districts. These famous mills produce uniform, 
high-protein hard winter wheat patents that are recognized by bakers 


for economy, strength, and unfailing bakeshop performance, 








SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


From the rich, soft red winter wheat belt of Southern Missouri and 
the fertile Ozark region comes a “‘full-flavor’’ flour, preferred by many 
cracker bakers. Here is a distinct sponge flour as well as a lower 


protein dough stage flour. 
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FLOURS 


Under the government's broad wartime 
food program, flour is likely to be the 
livest and quickest turning staple food 
commodity any distributor can handle. 
But, more than ever before, good flour 
will be out in front,—building faster 


and holding better. 


But be sure your sales effort is 
put back of a really fine flour 





The ISMERT-HINCKE 


gee MILLING COMPANY 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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A FAMOUS OLD HOUSEHOLD RECIPE 
A MODERN STREAMLINED FORMULA? 


In either case, your efforts in producing fine quality cake will be greatly 
helped by using one or more of our tested and proven cake flours. 


VALIER *S all superior cake flours— 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


Only select ‘BUTTERCUP WHEAT” is used in the milling of these outstanding cake flours. This 
wheat, grown in the river bottom lands near St. Louis, is virtually at our back door—affording us the 
opportunity to select for you the finest berries of the crop. 


Valier’s Bakery Flours are milled to rigid standards under the watchful eyes of trained and experi- 
enced bakery flour technicians. Stream selection and blending—backed by long and successful research, 
assures you of the right flour for every need. 


FLOUR IS YOUR BASIC RAW MATERIAL 
It must be good! 


f Pogue. 


PURE SOFT WHEAT 


CAKE FLOUR : 
FLOUR © = HIGH RATIO 


(Fre > CAKE FLOUR 
MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Bear in mind what every “KELLY’S 
FAMOUS” customer already knows, 
—that KELLY always tries, not to 


make more flour, but always to make 


“flour Milling Capacit 
2500 Barrels better flour. That is why KELLY flour 
Grain Storage Capacity has a quality standing and reputation all 
1,000,000 Bushels 


its own. You simply never hear any- 
body question KELLY’S 
flour quality. 






he HILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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U. S. COPPER SCRAP SHORTAGE ACUTE 


* * * 


* . * 


WPB Asks 622% Increase in 1943 Copper Flow 


HE copper scrap shortage in the 
United States is acute. Because 


the United States depends upon 
scrap as the source of approximately 
40% of its copper, a greatly increased 
flow of copper, brass and bronze scrap 
is urgently needed at once. 
Much of this scrap is usable by re- 
melting and without further refining. 
Such items as copper wire are almost 


pure and can be used in place of vir- 
gin copper. The flow of this almost pure 
scrap, known as No. 1 and No. 2 grades, 
is diminishing so rapidly that the gap 
must be filled by other less pure grades 
which must be refined before they can 
be used. 

Even greater shortages are being felt 
in these “less pure” grades requiring re- 
fining. These are termed “refinery brass” 





and “copper-bearing” material. 
pealing to industry for additional copper, 
brass and bronze scrap, WPB empha- 
sizes that in December, 1942, scrap re- 
fineries received only 4,800 tons of these 
grades—not enough to enable them to 
operate at one fifth of capacity. 

Not only is the United States seriously 
short of all grades of copper, brass and 
bronze scrap, but the output of mined 
ores cannot meet demands because of 
manpower shortages. As in steel, the use 
of scrap makes possible speedier produc- 
tion as well as manpower and transpor- 
tation savings. 


In ap- 











¢ from a Central Source of Supply 


Strategic location is a big advantage for you in dealing with Schultz, Baujan & Co. We 

eae are constantly receiving and processing soft winter wheats (Illinois, Missouri), hard 
veseater etc winter wheats (Kansas), spring wheats (Northwest). Thus you can order “mixed assort- 
ip ment” cars, avoid excessive inventory. 


oe 
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NORTHERN STAR (Standard Patent Spring) 
SUNBEAM (Medium Patent Spring) 
| MINNESOTA QUEEN (Short Patent Spring) 
{ BROADCAST (Strong Kansas Patent) 
BAKERS’ SPECIAL (Kansas Standard Patent) 


GLORIA BAKERS (Extra Protein Kansas 
Standard Patent) 


© Produced by a Friendly, Progressive Firm 


In these pressing times, pleasant, efficient contacts are worth seeking. Here you deal 
direct with the principals — everyone with a background of many years’ milling ex- 
perience. We are large enough to give you prompt service on a full range of flours but 
not too large to give you individual attention. 


¢ All Backed by Research and Laboratory Control 


We specialize on all three types of flour, (1) Soft wheat (2) Bakery (3) Family. 
is a “by-product” or “side line’. 
laboratory development, talent and research. 


Consult us NOW about filling ALL your requirements from this COMPLETE RANGE 
of Bakery Flours: 


Not one 


Instead, each is a continuing result of meticulous 


GLORIA SHORT PATENT (Kansas Short 
Patent) 


MINNESOTA QUEEN SPRING WHOLE 
WHEAT 


UNCAS CLEAR SPRING 

JENNY LIND HI-RATIO CAKE FLOUR 
CRITIC PASTRY FLOUR 

PREMIER PASTRY FLOUR 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & COMPANY « > BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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To ease the scrap shortage, the Sal- 
vage Division, War Production Board, 
appeals to industry to make up a fore- 
cast deficit of 625,000 tons of refinery 
brass and copper-bearing materials in 
1943. This amounts to approximately 
52,000 tons a month more than the 1,- 
000,000 tons collected in 1942, 

WPB hopes that in 1943 industry will 
achieve a 621,,% increase in the flow of 
copper, brass and bronze scrap. This will 
result in capacity operations of the na- 
tion’s copper refineries, ingot makers 
and foundries. The 1,625,000 tons col- 
lected will produce approximately 1,000,- 
000 tons of copper, all of which will be 
used directly in the war effort. 

Most dramatic are those direct uses 
of copper in brass cartridge cases and 
in navigation and other precision instru- 
ments. Equally important, however, are 
the bronze gears and bearings so nec- 
essary to the machinery producing weap- 
ons of war. Numerous working parts 
of guns, tanks, ships, etc., are also made 
from copper-bearing bronze. 

The electrical nerve centers of ships, 
tanks, guns and planes depend entirely 
upon the conductivity of copper. In 
addition, not one generator or motor 
now in the war effort could continue to 
operate if it weren’t for vital copper 
parts. ; 

Although copper scrap is number one 
on the list of critical material short- 
ages, iron and steel scrap inventories 
are diminishing rapidly. It is hoped that 
the double emphasis on both copper and 
steel scrap will increase the flow of each. 

The copper and steel producers of the 
country look to their fellow industrialists 
for the raw materials which will enable 
them to meet demands through 1948. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLONEL DORIOT SPEAKS 
TO NUTRITION SCIENTISTS 


New York, N. Y.—*Normal ideas of 
food preservation and distribution are 
being revolutionized by the war, and 
the co-operation of food and research 
laboratories and nutrition scientists is 
essential to meeting these new problems,” 
Colonel Georges F. Doriot, chief of the 
Research and Development Branch, Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General, said 
recently at a meeting of nutrition scien- 
tists, called by the Nutrition Foundation 
to discuss wartime food problems. 

Colonel Doriot pointed out that emer- 
gency research work in the food field 
made necessary by war conditions, may 
well result in “new food products and 
new methods of packaging which will 
maintain an important position in our 
postwar domestic food supply.” 

Dr. Charles Glen King, scientific direc- 
tor of the Nutrition Foundation, presid- 
ed at the meeting, at which 60 research 
and technical directors of food companies 
were present, as well as representatives 
of the government. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were: Dr. Franklin C, Bing, American 
Institute of Baking; Charles N. Frey, 
The Fleischmann Laboratory; R. T. 
Bohn, General Baking Co; W. H. Cath- 
cart, Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co; Dr. R. 
E. Linehan, Henry Heide, Inc; Dr. ‘. 
S. Schaal, Lever Bros. Co; S. M. Jack- 
son, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co; C. G. Har- 
rell, and Stanley Partridge, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; Frank L, Gunderson, 
Quaker Oats Co; H. E. Robinson, Swift 
& Co., and Dr. Charles Hoffman, Ward 
Baking Co. 
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A Grocer 
Backs the Products 
that 
Push Themselves 


Ask a grocer why he pushes products 
packaged in Bemis Deltaseal Bags and 
chances are he’ll say it pays to back a 
product packaged to sell itself. 


And products in Deltaseal Bags do 
= > ee push themselves. The attractive Bemis 
printing catches the shopper’s eye... 
asks her to buy. The handy pouring 
spout makes it easy for her to pour 
and measure the contents... makes 


her a repeat customer. 











BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, 


Headquarters for the 


DELTASEAL System of PACKAGING 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
OFFICES: Baltimore +» Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo Louisville » Memphis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York 


Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit « E. Pepperell City + Norfolk « Oklahoma City » Omaha « Peoria « St. Louis 
Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles Salina + Salt Lake City » San Francisco « Seattle » Wichita 
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al War—that of supplying the most 
nourishing food to the greatest number of our people. 
By diligence in the past and farsighted 
preparation for the present emergency, you provide 
both the facilities and capacity to guarantee 
the people of America that they shall be amply 
fed and well nourished. 
We-—as millers of bakers flours—supplying 
the ingredient of first importance in our 
country’s essential bread foods—pledge you our 
full help and cooperation. 
And so,with grain selection—expert 
milling —laboratory and scientific control—regard for 
high nutritional values—Commander-Larabee 
bakers flours are proving worthy to support your 
splendid effort. They supply your breads the 
basic qualities for national service—fundamental 
goodness and nutrition that help to keep 
America strong and healthy. 
We salute you—Mr. Baker—and proudly 
serve with you—alert to every opportunity to share 


in your responsibility to our nation at war. 


















COMMANDER-LARABEE | 
MILLING COMPANY | 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 











Commander Milling Company ¢ Minneapolis 






Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation ¢ Buffalo 
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Wheat-Alcohol Program Terminated 





CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORIZATION 
FOR SALE OF GRAIN WITHDRAWN 


Wheat on Hand May Be Ground After July 1, But No More 
Wheat May Be Procured—Millers Have 
Little Warning 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The wheat-alco- 
hol program will end June 30 through 
action by Congress in withdrawing from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. the right 
to sell grain at corn parity, according 
to William C. Dachtler, officer in charge 
of the program. Notices to this effect 
have been sent to the mills which have 
been participating in the granular flour 
program for the past six months. Spe- 
cific authorization by Congress to per- 
mit CCC to supply wheat at the corn 
parity figure was necessary for the pro- 
gram to continue, and the elimination 
of this provision in the CCC portion of 
the agricultural appropriation bill for 
the year beginning July 1, made neces- 
sary the decision to terminate the pro- 
gram as of June 30. 

The CCC announced that millers with 
wheat on hand or in elevators which was 
procured under the present program may 
continue to grind it into granular flour 
after July 1, but no grinding will be 
allowed after present stocks are ex- 
hausted. 


¥ ¥ 


Flour milling companies that had been 
participating substantially in the wheat- 
alcohol program in recent months had 
little warning of the congressional action 
that discontinued the CCC authorization 
- to supply wheat at a discount. Only a 
little more than a week ago the CCC 
had announced that the prevailing wheat- 
alcohol program contracts would be ex- 
tended, with minor changes, for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30. It was stated 
in that announcement that the extension 
was dependent upon action by Congress 
in continuing authority of the CCC to 
sell the grain, but trade sources felt con- 
fident that the arrangement would not 
be disturbed, because of the necessity of 
the wheat-aleohol program to the war 
effort. 

Millers expressed the opinion that some 
way would have to be devised so that 
wheat grits could be made available 
to distillers, or alcohol supplies will not 


D. D. DAVIS NAMED FOR 
NEW WPB POST 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Donald D. 
Davis, who is operations vice chair- 
man of the. War Production Board, 
will move up to the post of vice 
chairman formerly held by Ralph 
Cordiner, who has resigned. In his 
new post, Mr. Davis will report di- 
rectly to WPB Executive Vice Chair- 
man C. E. Wilson. The new position 
for Mr. Davis is a trouble shooting 
job in WPB. Mr, Cordiner still is 
on the job, but leaves shortly to re- 
turn to private industry, and Mr. 
Davis will take over the post when 
Mr. Cordiner leaves. 


a 





be adequate for the nation’s war re- 
quirements. Neither corn nor molasses 
can be obtained in sufficient quantities 
for the purpose, and not many distillers 
have grain grinding equipment to permit 
them to buy and process the whole wheat 
grain. 

It was believed that an attempt would 
be made to work out some plan with 
the Defense Supplies Corp., another fed- 
eral agency, by which the grits made 
from wheat could continue to be sup- 
plied, the grain being purchased in the 
open market. It was not clear how this 
could be done, however, millers said. 
At open market prices, the cost of grits 
to distillers would almost be doubled. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 
New York, N. Y.—The board of direc- 
tors of the General Baking Co. at the 
June 22 meeting declared a dividend 
of 15¢ per share on the common stock 
and $2 per share on the preferred, pay- 
able Oct. 1. Ellsworth Bunker, presi- 


<> 





<< 


dent of the National Sugar Refining 
Co., was elected a director at the same 
meeting. 
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WALTER BERGER IN COUNCIL TALK 

Des Mornes, Iowa.—Walter Berger, 
head of the Des Moines Oat Products 
Co., gave a report on the work of the 
Feed Industry Council, of which he is 
a member, at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association at the 
University Columbia, on 
June 22. 


of Missouri, 
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NEW FLOUR STANDARD 
PROBABLY DUE NOV. 1 


Revised Levels for Enriched Flour Likely 
to Coincide with General Family 
Flour Enrichment 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—While no official 
announcement has been made as yet, 
opinion of the Millers National Federa- 
tion is that the new standards for en- 
riched flour will become effective some- 
time between Oct. 1 and Nov. 1. 


The brief on the exceptions to the pro- 
posed standards filed by the Federa- 
tion and others, are now being studied 
by government lawyers, and official pro- 
mulgation of findings of fact and the 


text of amendments is expected within 
a few days. It is also thought that the 
90-day between the 
announcement of the new standards and 


customary period 
their effective date will be granted. This 
would mean an effective date of about 
Oct. 1. 

Meanwhile, Food 
Administration has under consideration 
an order requiring the enrichment of all 
family flour. The effective date of this 
order, when it is finally issued, is ex- 
pected to coincide with the effective date 
of the definitions and standards. It is 
felt in some quarters that millers who 
are not now enriching flour should be 
given 120 days from the time the order is 
issued to adjust their production sched- 
ules, and their labels. If this is the final 
decision, this order would probably not 
go into effect before Nov. 1. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
may set the effective date of the new 
standards to coincide with the FDA 
order. In such event the effective date 
would be around Noy. 1. 


the Distribution 


Millers who have not been enriching 
their flour and wish to start enriching 
before that date, may do so on the basis 
of the new formula provided for in the 
amended standards and make the nec- 
essary label changes. The new minimum 
levels within the minimum-maxi- 
mum levels of the present standard, and 
therefore it is possible to use the new 
levels now. 


are 





Plan Revived to Require Enriched 
Use by All Baking Industry 


Flour 


D. C.—Revival of the 
plan, first discussed last February, to 


WASHINGTON, 


require bakers to use enriched flour as 
a means of insuring complete enrich- 
ment is again reported here. It is pro- 
posed that Food Distribution Order 
No. 1, which regulates bakery products 
production and sale, be amended to re- 
quire the use of enriched flour in all 
cases where white flour is used. 

Informal discussions with millers and 
bakers over the government’s desire to 
make the use of enriched flour mandatory 
in all baked goods, as well as requiring the 
enrichment of all family flours, have been 
held by food distribution officials, and 
a public hearing on the subject is now 
being considered for some time in July. 

Some government officials feel that 
many small bakers are not complying 
with the requirement that all bread be 
enriched. In addition, it is felt that the 
enrichment of all products baked from 
white flour—not only bread and rolls 
as present—would increase the vitamin 
and mineral intake of the consuming 
public. 

The organized millers have taken no 
official position on FDA’s proposal. 
While sharing the view that the public’s 
vitamin and mineral intake could be in- 
creased if all flours carried enrichment 
ingredients, the millers desire to explore 
the proposal more thoroughly before 
acting. 

Bakers are opposed to the proposal, 
taking the position that they should be 


left free to use any method of enrich- 
ment they prefer—flour, yeast or tablets. 

Several reasons have been advanced 
by the American Bakers Association in 
support of that position, among them the 
following: 

(1) The increased cost of using en- 
riched flour due, in part, to the fact that 
credit is thus not allowed for vitamins 
and minerals present in other ingredi- 
ents used by bakers; (2) the healthy 
competition and consequent lower cost, 
resulting from the fact that there are 
several methods of enrichment possible; 
(3) the fact that the present situation 
fosters the use of “American ingenuity” 
such as efforts to reduce bakery losses 


of vitamins and to discover new sources 
of vitamins, etc. 

Meanwhile, the proposal probably will 
be discussed at the next meeting of the 
Baking Industry Food Advisory Com- 
mittee, scheduled for July 14. The 
American Bakers Association has asked 
all bakers to express their views, whether 
in favor or opposed to the plan, Bak- 
ers are asked to give reasons for their 
viewpoints and to include definite cost 
figures wherever possible. 

The Federal Security Agency is ex- 
pected to promulgate the new standards 
for enriched flour within a short time, 
to be followed by similar action on en- 
riched bread standards. 





Flour and Feed Trades Assured 
of Bag Requirements This Year 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—War. Production Board officials say that as a 
result of the government purchases of burlap in India and the easing up of shipping 
in the Mediterranean area, the food and feed industries will be assured of adequate 
supplies for bagging requirements this year. 


According to these government spokesmen, the food and feed industries will re- 


quire approximately 550,000,000 bags. 


Use of burlap by sugar, salt and fertilizer in- 


dustries has been denied. With these uses cut off, it is believed that other industrial 


consumers will be able to fill their needs. 


Importers and importing bags manufactured will handle burlap imports, acting 
in a service capacity for the government, inspecting shipments on arrival, grading 
and arranging for transfer to authorized WPB manufacturers. 


Burlap which has been authorized for use by bag manufacturers out of the gov- 
ernment stock pile will be available on June 30, when authorizations expire. If 
desirable, importers and importing bag manufacturers will be permitted to use 
this balance against supplementary certificates up to their quotas for July and August. 
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HOME STUDY SHOWS 38% DECLINE 
IN BAKING SINCE FAT RATIONING 


Millers Also Report Drop in May Sales Family Flour in Statistics 
Gathered by Shortening Task Committee—Facts Presented to 
OPA and WFA—Further Survey on Effects Planned 


A study of 2,641 
homes in 19 states during the week of 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— 


June 5 showed an average decline in 
home baking of 38%, according to re- 
ports to the millers’ special task com- 
mittee working on the shortening prob- 
lem. Assuming that an 88% allocation 


of shortening represents a necessary de- ’ 


cline of 12%, there is still a 26% decline 
which cannot be accounted for except 
in relation to shortening rationing. 

Reports from 95 mills to the commit- 
tee show a further average drop of 12 
to 16% in family flour sales in May, 
compared with the April volume. Some 
of the mills reported figures in barrels 
and others as percentage of their Janu- 
ary-March business. The 57 mills report- 
ing in terms of barrels had average 
weekly sales of 59,383 bbls of family 
flour in May, compared with April sales 
of 70,519 and a weekly average in the 
January-March, 1943, period of 94,746 
bbls. Those reporting in terms of per- 
centage showed an average May figure 
of 51% compared with 67% in April and 
100% during the January-March base pe- 
riod of 1943. 

These and other facts were presented 
recently to OPA rationing authorities 
by the committee, which is seeking a 
change in the system of rationing short- 
ening to give relief to family flour mill- 
ers. The present rationing program is 
not making available to housewives the 
amount of shortening which has been 
allocated for that purpose, the com- 
mittee pointed out. 


NO INCREASE SOUGHT 

In its supplementary plea to the 
OPA, the committee emphasized that it 
was not asking for an increase in allo- 
cation of shortening for home use. 

“Our information,” the committee said, 
“is that there is plenty of shortening in 
commercial channels and that it is ac- 


tually backing up because of failure on 
the part of the housewife to buy it. 
Our recommendations are offered merely 
to bring about distribution of shorten- 
ing which has been allocated and is not 
being used. 

“Because of the critical corn situa- 
tion,” the report continued, “corn meal 
is not available in the usual quantities 
in the South. Naturally, housewives 
would turn to wheat flour, but they 
cannot do this unless some provision is 
made to enable them to get shortening 
for home: baking.” 

As a temporary measure, the com- 
mittee recommended that provision 
should be made immediately which would 
permit the housewife to secure shorten- 
ing upon a certification by her that she 
is going to use the shortening for home 
baking, just as canning sugar is now 
granted. This could be accomplished 
in two ways. 

The housewife could be permitted to 
buy shortening without the use of any 
red stamps provided she makes a pur- 
chase of some other food with red stamp 
points. Or, when she buys shortening 
and uses red stamp points, she would 
automatically be permitted to buy an 
equal additional amount of shortening 
without giving up additional points. 
Either of these plans could be accom- 
panied with the condition that flour 
be purchased at the same time, which 
would not only act as an inducement to 
the housewife to resume her home baking, 
but would further confirm her intention 
of doing so. 


PERMANENT RELIEF 

The committee has reiterated its opin- 
ion that a sound and permanent solution 
of the problem is a separation of short- 
ening from the other foods in the red 
ration stamp plan and the determination 
of point value which will bring about 





FDA Buys Heavily in Pacific N. W. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Pa- 
cific Northwest mills filled two large or- 
ders for flour bought by FDA on June 22 
and 28 as follows: 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. supplied 
3,081,300 Ibs of Pacific export straight 
flour, packed 100 lbs net in new double 
bags of cloth equal to or better than 36- 
inch 2.28-yard osnaburg for the outer 
bag, with inner of 37-inch 4-yard sheet- 
ing, delivered Seattle at $3.25 cwt. 

Four mills furnished 6,000,000 Ibs of 
enriched bakers bread flour, all packed 
in single cottons or multiwall papers, as 
follows: Crowther Bros. Milling Co., 
Malad City, Idaho, f.o.b. plant, 200,000 
Ibs at $2.90 ewt; Globe Mills, Ogden, 
f.o.b. plant, 900,000 Ibs at $3.11; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. Astoria, 
900,000 Ibs at $3.11, and Preston-Schaf- 
fer Milling Co., f.o.b. Pendleton, 4,000,- 
000 Ibs at $3.06. 4 

Three mills supplied 2,000,000 Ibs of 
enriched fancy patent all purpose fam- 
ily flour. variously packed as follows: 


Crowther Bros. Milling Co., f.o.b. Malad 
City, packed 50-lb cottons, 500,000 lbs 
at $2.80; Globe Mills, f.o.b. Sacramento, 
packed 5-lb paper, 666,650 Ibs at $4.04, 
and Centennial Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. 
Spokane, packed 50-lb paper, 833,350 lbs 
at $2.98. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon, furnished 1,200,000 lbs of en- 
riched cake and pastry flour, f.o.b. plant, 
packed 100-lb cottons, at $2.85. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. f.o.b. 
Athena, Oregon, supplied 420,000 Ibs 
of enriched special cake flour, packed 
100-lb cottons, at $3.19. 

On June 19, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. supplied 160,000 Ibs of semolina, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, packed 100-lb bags, 
at $3.585. 

In a special purchase on June 17, the 
FDA bought 90,000 Ibs of enriched hard 
wheat flour from Washburn Crosby Co., 
f.o.b. Buffalo, N. Y,, at $3.73 cwt; and 
146,000 lbs of the same type from Inter- 
national Milling Co., f.o.b. Greenville, 
Texas, at $3.47 ewt. 


an equitable distribution of the shorten- 
ing available for home use. This in- 
volves basic changes in the ration pro- 
gram and will take more time to put 
into effect. 

While the figures on flour sales ap- 
pear to indicate a decline in home baking 
as the result of the shortening situation, 
government agencies are not yet con- 
vinced that this is the sole or most im- 
portant reason. The committee, there- 
fore, is undertaking a direct consumer 
survey, with the assistance of a com- 
petent disinterested agency, to determine 
the question as far as possible. The 
committee contends that effects of sugar 
rationing, movement of women into in- 
dustry and shortage of domestic help 
have all been discounted prior to April 1. 

Meanwhile additional data on retail 
sales of shortening and -flour in June 
is being gathered by another agency 
working in co-operation with the com- 
mittee. As soon as all this data has 
been gathered it will be the purpose of 
the committee to work out with the as- 
sistance of FDA a permanent and effec- 
tive solution. 

Members of this shortening task com- 
mittee of the Flour Milling Industry 
Food Advisory Committee are: V. H. 
Englehard, chairman, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville; Sydney Anderson, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; E. H. 
Humphrey, Chickasha (Okla.) Milling 
Co; John A. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour 
Mills, Memphis; Vernon S. Tupper, 
Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills; J. H. 
Weaver, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., with Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers As- 
sociation, Nashville, as consultant. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BABY CEREALS AND WHEAT 
GERM PRICE RULE REVISED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Dry 
baby cereals and wheat germ are ex- 
cluded from the definitions of breakfast 
cereals in OPA amendment to price con- 
trol regulations 237 and 238, issued June 
29. Explaining its action, OPA said 
that “prior to the issuance of price reg- 
ulations 237 and 238, wholesalers and re- 
tailers established their maximum prices 
for dry baby cereals and wheat germ 
under the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation, using the highest price charged 
by them during March, 1942. Since the 
issuance of the revised regulations, some 
evidence has been introduced to indicate 
that the markups which wholesalers and 
retailers usually used for some dry baby 
cereals and wheat germ were higher than 
the markups usually used for ordinary 
breakfast cereals. Although this office is 
not at this time deciding this question, 
the items are being excluded from these 
regulations and are to be priced under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
until such time as a further study can be 
made of their margin history.” 
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DEMONSTRATIONS UNDER HANDICAPS 

Wheat Flour Institute field represen- 
tatives are finding that meeting sched- 
ules, even bedtime schedules, is a diffi- 
cult problem now. Miss See Rice, south- 
ern representative presented an evening 
demonstration for mill workers’ wives at 
Laurens, S, C., recently. She planned 
to complete the program to catch a bus 
to return to Greenville, at 10 p.m. Ac- 
tually it was 4 a.m. when the bus reached 
Greenville and her hotel. 


’ with the Catholic Church. 
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JOHN L. DOWER DIES 
AFTER BRIEF ILLNESS 


Former Executive of Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. Was Eminent 
Catholic Layman 


John L. Dower, 75, for 14 years and 
until last month president of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
died at St. Joseph’s Hospital in that 
city early in the morning June 26 fol- 
lowing a sudden two-day illness. Be- 
fore that he had been in normal although 
not too rugged health and had attended 
a meeting of stockholders of the new 
owners of the Colorado company, at 
which he had accepted election ‘to its 
board of directors. 

Immediate family survivors are his 
widow, May Mullen Dower, and a sister, 
Miss Nell Dower, of Hartford, Conn. 
Funeral ceremonies included rosary serv- 
ices at the Dower home at four and eight 
o'clock the afternoon and evening of 
June 28 and solemn pontificial mass sung 
at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning at Im- 
maculate Conception Cathedral conducted 
by Archbishop Urban J. Vehr. Burial 
was at Mount Olivet Cemetery, Denver. 

Born at Worcester, Mass., in 1868, Mr. 
Dower had been active in business, in- 
dustry and banking since completion of 
his education. The greater part of his 
active years was spent in Hartford, 
Conn., where his activities were chiefly 
in banking and finance and in civic af- 
fairs. Among his civic accomplishments 
were reconstruction of the Hartford 
water supply system under his board 
presidency. He was actively connected 
with the Middlesex Banking Co., the 
New York Realty Co. and other impor- 
tant local enterprises. 

On a visit to Denver in 1917 Mr. 
Dower met Mrs. May Mullen Tettemer, 
widowed daughter of John K. Mullen, 
founder of the Colorado company, and 
three years later they were married. 
Because of the close ‘family ties in the 
Mullen family, Mr. Dower, with a seven- 
figure fortune of his own earning, later 
decided to dispose of his Connecticut 
interests and retire from active business, 
making his home in Denver. Shortly 
thereafter Mr. Mullen persuaded him to 
become identified with the family’s chief 
business interest, which led to his mak- 
ing a substantial investment in the com- 
pany and becoming its vice president. 
Upon Mr. Mullen’s death in 1939 his 
three surviving daughters called upon 
Mr. Dower to assume charge of the 
company’s management and he continued 
to serve in that capacity until sale of 
the properties to the Union Securities 
Co. and their transfer a month ago. 

Through the years of his Denver resi- 
dence Mr. Dower was a steadily increas- 
ing factor in its financial and civic af- 
fairs. His public duties included those 
of national vice president of the Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, director of 
Catholic Charities of the diocese of 
Denver since its organization, vice presi- 
dent of the Denver chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, chairman of the United 
Health Appeal and director of the Den- 
ver Community Chest, He served on 
various occasions as director of vari- 
ous business enterprises, including the 
First National Bank of Denver. 

Mr. Dower’s chief interest was, how- 
ever, for many years closely associated 
In association 


with Mrs. Dower, who followed in the 
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foodsteps of her father in giving many 
millions to charities, he contributed gen- 
erously to charitable causes chiefly for 
the aid of the underprivileged. Notable 
among these was the Santa Maria Camp 
near the top of South Platte Canyon in 
the mountains west of Denver, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Dower for many years 
not only maintained but gave personal 
service to a camp where hundreds of 
Denver children were given vacations 
each summer. Other important charities 
maintained wholly or in large part by 
them were the J. K. Mullen Home for the 
Aged, the J. K. Mullen Home for Boys, 
the surgical pavilion of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital and numberless other aids to the 
aged, sick and poor. 

In recognition of his many _philan- 
thropies, Pope Pius XII last autumn 
made Mr. Dower a Knight of St. Greg- 
ory, an honor also bestowed upon Mr. 
Mullen in his lifetime. Mr. Dower also 
had an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws conferred upon him by Regis Col- 
lege. 

¥ ¥ 

Few men known to me in the course of 
an already fairly long life have taken 
their responsibilities and their obliga- 
tions to their associates more earnestly to 
heart and conscience than did Mr. Dow- 
er. In recent years, in addition to the 
cares of successfully conducting the af- 
fairs of the great milling organization 
entrusted to him by the Mullen heirs, he 
was constantly concerned with so pro- 
viding for its future management that it 
would continue to be a credit to the 
founder. 

Considerations inextricably involved in 
seeking to effect this included not only 
management but the release to the in- 
volved family estates of many millions of 
dollars of virtually idle capital in the com- 
pany’s treasury. Plans considered included 
many things ranging from outright sale 
of the properties and business to engag- 
ing capable outside management which 
would free himself and associates from 
responsibility. From time to time of- 
fers to purchase were made but failed 
of accomplishment because, as Mr. Dow- 
er put it, “they want to buy us out with 
our own money, and so long as our cap- 
ital remains invested we would rather 
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FOOD CHIEF DAVIS RESIGNS 
BECAUSE OF LACK OF AUTHORITY 


an 


do our own guessing.” 

So from time to time decisions were 
deferred until, finally, within the past 
few months a purchaser appeared who 
had the desire and the means to take 
over the entire property for actual 
money in hand so that, after years of 
sOmewhat wishful, even procrastinating, 
effort, the actual sale of the company’s 
virtually total stock interest was ef- 
fected. Mr. Dower, expressing himself 
as greatly relieved to be freed from re- 
sponsibility, nevertheless continued to be 
concerned lest he might have failed to 
make the ultimately wisest decision for 
those who trusted him. Indeed, some of 
those closest to him feel that quite pos- 
sibly the accomplishment of release from 
responsibility may have contributed to 
the break in his already weakened physi- 
cal health. 

It was my privilege through many of 
these years to possess Mr. Dower’s con- 
fidence and friendship. For hours on 
end, sometimes by special appointment, 
he would discuss possibilities and plans 
for turning the business over to younger 
and more capable hands, but each time 
decision was deferred because of insis- 
tent doubt about its soundness. Yet today 
the wisdom of the final decision is justi- 
fied by the circumstance that it was 
reached just in time so that a great busi- 
ness is left to new owners and in capable 
hands in good season to insure its 
safety. 

Mr. Dower, when he was appointed to 
command the fortune of the Colorado 
company, knew little or nothing of mill- 
ing or markets. Apart from this he was 
a worthy old school successor of Mr. Mul- 
len, who knew all there was to know 
about milling because of having come to 
Denver with his mill pick and other 
journeyman tools in his satchel. But Mr. 
Dower knew men and means and how 
best to make the one serve the other. 
Scrupulous and fair in mind, with firm 
faith in his Church and a high sense of 
responsibility for those about him and 
who trusted him, he lived an industrious 
and successful life and came to the end 
of his long and useful years with the 
rich credit attained only through deep 
understanding and invariable considera- 
tion for others. R. E. S. 





FEED WHEAT ALL GONE BUT MORE 
MAY BE AVAILABLE AFTER JULY 1 


Last Allotment of Fiscal Year Exhausted in Less Than Fortnight 
After Authorization—Further Sales Will Await Presi- 
dential Action on Agriculture Bill 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The recently au- 
thorized allotment of 50,000,000 bus of 
government owned wheat for feed pur- 
poses at less than parity prices already 
has been sold, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has announced, except for a small 
amount of “odds and ends.” No further 
orders are being accepted. Surplus or- 
ders now on hand or received later will 
be returned. 

This brings to 275,000.000 bus the 
total of government wheat sold by the 
CCC for feed during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30. 

It was reported at CCC that conferees 
on the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill would probably leave in the 
Measure as sent to the White House 
authorization for sales of wheat for feed 
after July 1 in unlimited quantities on 


the same price basis as in the fiscal year 
now ending. At one time, this measure 
eliminated the feed wheat program en- 
tirely. It was amended to reauthorize 
it, however. 

Officials here feel that perhaps the 
unlimited authorization is unfortunate, 
because it puts on CCC the onus for 
deciding when such sales must stop to 
retain on hand a sufficient backlog to 
meet emergency milling demands which 
might occur. It was pointed out that it 
might be difficult to retain such a re- 
serve if feed demands continue high and 
the corn situation fails to improve. 

CCC officials are prepared to resume 
the program immediately after President 
Roosevelt acts on the bill, but plan to 
take no step in anticipation of the presi- 
dential approval. 
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“Responsibility Without Authority” Given as Principle Reason for 
Resignation—Marvin Jones Appointed—U. S. May 
Purchase All Food Supplies 


Wasuinotron, D. C.— “Responsibility 


without authority” 


on June 28 caused 
Chester C. Davis to quit the job of War 
Food Administrator that he had held 
since March 25. 

President Roosevelt appointed Marvin 
Jones, farm advisor to Fred M. Vinson, 
economic stabilization director, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Davis. 

M. Lee Marshall, who has been deputy 
administrator of the War Food Admin- 
istration under Mr. Davis, has been asked 
by Administrator Jones tolseontinie in 
WFA and Mr. Marshall has indicated 
that he will do so. He heads the WFA 
office of materials and facilities. 

In resigning, Mr. Davis also expressed 
his belief that the administration’s anti- 
inflation policy is inadequate and can- 
not succeed on its present basis. Sub- 
sidization of food prices would be in- 
effective without better control and man- 
agement of the food supply, and with- 
out a more stringent tax and savings 
plan to drain off excess purchasing pow- 
er, he said, 

According to unofficial reports, Mr. 
Davis felt that he was “butting his head 
against a brick wall” in striving to set 
up food policies which did not have the 
support of Harry Hopkins and his inner 
circle of White House policy advisers— 
the so-called “palace guards” clique. 

Four dates cover the story of the 
entrance and exit of Chester Davis as 
War Food Administrator. 

March 25: Mr. Davis became food 
administrator at the personal request of 
President Roosevelt after widespread 
public dissatisfaction had been evidenced 
over handling of the nation’s food pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Congress hailed the appointment as 
one of the best the President had made. 
Mr. Davis had been head of the old 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
and was currently president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

June 15: President Roosevelt an- 
nounced his broad program of holding 
down food prices by subsidy payments— 
apparently without a full discussion of 
the matter with Mr. Davis. 

June 16: Mr. Davis sent a letter of 
resignation to President Roosevelt, but 
proposed to remain on the job until the 
middle of July to round out and an- 
nounce the general 1944 food production 
program. 

June 28: President Roosevelt accepted 
the resignation, to take effect at once, 
and wrote Mr. Davis that it would not 
be advisable for him to stay on and an- 
nounce the 1944 food program. 

Mr. Roosevelt implied in his somewhat 
chilly note that Mr, Davis was opposed 
to holding down the cost of living. Mr. 
Davis announced he will return to his 
St. Louis banking position. 

Talking informally after the White 
House had announced his resignation, 
Mr. Davis said that there was lack of 
co-ordination in the food program, and 
that he had not been admitted “to those 
circles in which policies are being made.” 

Mr. Davis said there should be greater 





Chester CC. Davis 


emphasis on food production and a bet- 
ter administrative system to insure an 
even flow of food from the farms to 
the consumers. He stated he had been 
asked to stay in Washington a while 
and help Judge Jones, but had decided 
to return to St. Louis at once. 

The break between the President and 
Mr. Davis intensifies the bad feeling 
between the White House and Congress 
on the food situation and subsidies. 

Congress had welcomed Mr. Davis’ ad- 
ministration, and there was strong sup- 
port for a move to give him statutory 
authority over food prices and distribu- 
tion as well as over production, regard- 
less of the President’s public opposition 
to this. 

There are renewed reports that the 
administration, regardless of its defeats 
in Congress on the price rollback and 
subsidy program, will make an attempt 
to put into effect the so-called British 
system of government purchase of en- 
tire food supplies, which then will be 
parcelled out to distribution channels 
under direct government supervision. 

Some believe this would hold down 
black market operations. 

Another report is that a rollback of 
range cattle prices, with definite farm 
ceilings, will be attempted, 
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SALINA EXCHANGE ELECTS 
B. K. SMOOT PRESIDENT 


Sauna, Kansas.—The Salina Board of 
Trade last week elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: president, 
B. K. Smoot, Smoot Grain Co; vice pres- 
ident, Grover M. Simpson, Eberhardt & 
Simpson Grain Co; directors: D. P. 
Lorenz, Dave Lorenz Grain Co; Orrin 
S. Dowse, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co; A. T. Riley, Farmers Union Jobbing 
Association; Earl Lytal, Goffe & Carken- 
er, Inc; J. J. Owens, J. Lynch & Co. 
The retiring officers are: president, B. 
Lynch, J, Lynch & Co., and vice presi- 
dent, A. F. Pyle, Morgenstern-Pyle Ele- 
vator Co. 
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INQUIRIES IN FLOUR MARKET 
GIVE HINT OF PENDING SALES 


——<——— 
Activity Steps Up With Bakers Showing Considerable Interest in 


Bookings—Family Trade Completely Dormant— 
Production Figures Show Drop 


flour market has 
stepped with the 
erated movement of new wheat, but bak- 
ers have not yet taken hold in any sub- 
stantial way, although the number of in- 
quiries indicates that sizable bookings 
are not too far 


Activity in the 


up somewhat accel- 


away. 
trade continues to 
show a complete lack 
of interest in pur- 
chases. 

Spring wheat millers report that some 
buyers are already in the market for 
supplies and although trading is not 
heavy it is better than it has been for 
the past several weeks. Bookings last 
week pushed upward to 90% of capacity 
as against 60% in the week preceding 
and 48% in the corersponding period a 
year ago. 

In the Southwest also the tempo has 
picked up as bakers appear to be getting 
in a buying mood. However, they have 
not yet grabbed the bait as they did 
a year ago at this time. 
tight and hard to find, the trade reports. 


Clears are 


There is some increase in new con- 
tracts, Buffalo millers state, although 
sales are spotted. Buyers appear to be 
waiting for the full movement of the 
new wheat crop before making commit- 
ments. Eastern markets report better 
with fair sized sales to 


Sales vary considerably, how- 


interest 
bakers. 


some 


ever, as some centers report new con- 
tracts hard to find, 


The family ~ 


<> 


In the soft winter wheat states buy- 
ers are holding off awaiting a clarifica- 
tion of the muddled scene. Sales are 
small and for pressing needs only. An 
inactive market was reported at Chi- 
cago, with the family flour trade par- 
ticularly dull. 

On the west coast there is some im- 
provement in sales, but business done is 
not large. Export trade from the Pa- 
cific Northwest continues on a small and 
restricted basis to South and Central 
America. 

PRODUCTION 

Flour production dropped off last week 
largely as a result of a few important 
mills being down for repairs and vaca- 
tions. Most sections of the country re- 
ported gains with total output of mills 
reporting to Tae NortHwesterNn MILER, 
accounting for 67% of the nation’s pro- 
duction, amounting to 2,799,976 sacks 
(ewt), compared with 2,863,409 in the 
week preceding and 2,529,419 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 2,613,989 sacks 
(ewt) and three ago 2,461,293. 
Compared with the previous week the 
Southwest milled 36,000 sacks more, Buf- 
falo 49,000 and the North Pacific Coast 
33,000. Production was off 28,000 sacks 
in the Northwest and 152,000 in the cen- 


tral and southeastern states. 


years 


Complete 
details of production by various sections 
are listed in the table on the opposite 
page. 





FEED SUPPLY SITUATION TIGHTENS 
WITH PRICES AT CEILINGS 


—_—¥<—_ 
Markets Almost Bare of Offerings of Most -Items—Corn Problem 
Intensifies Snarled Up Situation—Price Index 
Shows Little Change 


The tight feed supply situation which 
has perplexed feed handlers for many 
weeks continues, The market is bare 
of offerings of most items and quotations 
are entirely nominal at ceiling levels. 
The lack of by-product feeds is further 
intensified by the 
dearth of corn offer- 
ings at the princi- 
pal markets. Wheat 
millfeeds and _ the 
oil seed cakes and 
meals are still unobtainable with prac- 
tically the entire current production go- 
ing on previously booked orders. A good 
business is steadily done in the ground 
and cracked grain feeds with grinding 
capacity for these items now well booked 
ahead. With ceilings established on 
practically all feeds, the index number 
last week held about unchanged at 176.3, 
compared with 176.2 for the previous 
week and 167.2 for the corresponding 
week last year. 


Prices 
About the 


Same 


WHEAT FEEDS 

Millfeed production was slightly above 
recent previous weeks’ output with a 
total of 84,600 tons compared with 74,300 
tons for the corresponding week last 


year. While new offerings of wheat 
millfeeds at Minneapolis are entirely 
out of the picture, mills are getting 
caught up on old contracts and ship- 
ments on previous orders seemed to take 
care of the most urgent needs and no 
cases of real distress are reported for 
lack of the wheat feeds. Dairy feeders 
are now utilizing pasturage to a con- 
siderable extent and this has lessened 
the feeder needs for wheat millfeeds 
which have been quite intense up to this 
time. 

At Chicago there is nothing new to 
report with demand very good and sup- 
plies inadequate to meet the inquiry and 
prices are at ceiling levels. 

The extremely tight situation sur- 
rounding the millfeed market continues 
at Kansas City as well. New offerings 
are exceedingly small and there is no 
indication that prices will fall from ceil- 
ing levels for sometime. As in the North- 
west, an improvement is noted in the 
deliveries of millfeeds against outstand- 
ing contracts. Sales of feed wheat both 
whole and ground were being consum- 
mated at a rapid rate. At Buffalo, the 
wheat feed market shows practically no 


change with current output still being 
applied entirely on allotments to regu- 
lar customers, No accumulation of 
stocks is reported and prices are firmly 
held to ceiling levels. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Linseed meal and soybean meal are 
also unobtainable and with applications 
on previous orders being slowly made 
because of reduced crushing operations, 
feeders and mixed feed manufacturers 
are badly hampered by lack of supplies 
of these items. Linseed crushers occa- 
sionally book truckload lots in order 
to meet extreme emergencies in the case 
of some feeders. 

Production of corn feeds is seriously 
curtailed by the scarcity of corn supplies 
and processors at many important mill- 
ing points are faced with shutdowns. 
Demand for gluten feed and gluten meal 
shows no signs of abatement and is far 
in excess of processors’ ability to sup- 
ply these feeds. No quotations on hom- 
iny feed are available due to complica- 
tions under the recent corn feed order. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Demand for all of the ground grain 
feeds is active and a good business is 
steadily done on these kinds. Because 
of the large tonnages booked in recent 
weeks, grinding capacity throughout the 
Minneapolis trade area is now well 
booked ahead and operators in some 
cases are confining their offerings to 30- 
day shipments. 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
REOPENS AT GREAT BEND 


Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas_ Flour 
Mills Co. has announced that it has re- 
sumed operation of its 1,600-bbl mill at 
Great Bend, Kansas, formerly operated 
under the trade name of. Moses Bros, 
Mills. Because of the limited supply 
of labor, the mill will be operated for the 
present on a 12-hour schedule. 

The Great Bend mill, newest of the 
company’s Kansas properties, was idle 
for many years prior to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., two years ago under direction of 
E. P. Mitchell, president. It is a thor- 
oughly modern mill driven by diesel 
power and with ample grain storage. 
Its condition had been so maintained 
that only moderate reconditioning was 
necessary preliminary to placing it in 
operation. 

The company also resumed operation 
of its at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, a few weeks ago, running it 


long idle mill 


primarily on alcohol grits. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GEORGIA BAKERY BURNS 
Ga.—The Merchants Bak- 
ery, Augusta, Ga., suffered a $150 000 
fire loss on June 24, this being the second 
fire in about one year’s time, The plant 
had a daily capacity of 5,000 loaves of 
bread. W. H. Jennings is manager. 
One negro employee suffocated in the 

fire. 


ATLANTA, 
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Flour Production in Current 
Crop Year Running Much 
Ahead of Last Year’s Level 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Flour production 
during the current crop year up through 
April totaled 98,361,261 bbls, compared 
88 645,984 bbls for the 
months a year ago, according to figures 


with similar 
recently released by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. 

However, flour 


April production 


dropped off sharply from the month 
preceding, with the April figure amount- 
ing to 8,972,979 bbls as against 10,569,- 
409 bbls in March and 8,058,281 bbls for 
April, 1942. 

Wheat ground in April, 1943, amount- 
ed to 40,667,699 bus as compared with 
47,927,200 bus reported for March, 1943, 
and 36,878,336 bus reported for April, 
1942. These figures were reported by 
904 concerns or companies for 1,026 
mills, which operated at 59.2% of their 
24-hour capacity. Offal from the wheat 
ground in April amounted to 693,034,849 
lbs. Of the 1,026 mills for which reports 
were received for April, 1,001 accounted 
for 104,744,728 bbls or 94.1% of the total 
wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) 
as shown by the returns of the Biennial 
Census of Manufactures, 1939; 76 mills, 
with a daily capacity of 23,150 bbls, 
were idle in April and 10 mills, with a 
daily capacity of 9,275 bbls, were en- 
gaged exclusively in the production of 
granular flour. 

In April, 40 of the 1,026 mills reported 
the production of 700,332 bbls of granu- 
lar flour, the grinding of 3,762,109 bus 
of wheat and the production of 88,408,- 
132 lbs of offal. These figures, except as 
to the number of mills, are not included 


in the statistics presented in this report. 

Of the 1,026 mills, 151 with a daily 
capacity of over 1,000 bbls operating at 
69.3% of their capacity’produced 75.6% 
of the total flour reported. 

Of the total flour reported for April, 
1943, Kansas produced 15.7%; Minne- 
sota, 12.5%; New York, 11.1%; Missouri, 
8.3%; Texas, 6.5%, and Illinois, 5.3%. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ GOLF TOURNAMENT 

New York, N. Y.—Harry P. Harri- 
son, Kelly-Erickson Co., won first prize 
in the golf tournament held by the Bak- 
ers Club at the Scarsdale Golf Club, 
Hartsdale, N. Y., June 22. E. L. Tim- 
berman, Continental Baking Co., won 
second prize, and the member's blind 
bogey was won by Emil Fink, Fink Bak- 
ing Corp. The guest prize was won |) 
A. Jamieson, and A. A. Clarke won 4 
set of golf clubs at a raffle. The daie 
and place of the club’s next golf outing 
will be announced iater. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NEW TENNESSEE MILL OPENED 

The Williford Milling Co., White Pine, 
Tenn., celebrated the opening of its ne. 
mill on June 12. A local hillbilly band 
entertained the large crowd attendinz 
the ceremonies and more than 2,000 sam- 
ple packages of flour and meal were 
distributed. This mill was formerly 0})- 
erated as the Oak Grove Milling C 
until the TVA covered the old site wit! 
water. Five mills of the 23 inundated 
have obtained new sites and have r* 


‘sumed operations, the Piedmont Millers 


Association reports. 
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WHEAT PRICES CLIMB 
_ ON SEIZURE OF CORN 


—<— 
Price Advance Restricted by Cautious 
Trading, Improved Crop Outlook 
and Liberal Marketings 


Cautious trading characterizes grain 
markets as handlers eye many factors, 
such as general developments following 
the corn requisition order, shifting sen- 
timent relative to price control measures, 
more satisfactory crop developments in 

the spring wheat 

area, and liberal 

marketings of  re- 

maining old crop 

supplies of every- 

thing but corn. Gen- 
eral tone of the wheat market is a little 
heavy as marketings of new crop winter 
wheat gradually gain in volume and 
movement of old crop spring wheat is 
heavy. 

Winter wheat made good to excellent 
progress in the Ohio Valley, influenced 
by more favorable weather and some 
fields are being cut in southern sections. 
Wheat ripened rapidly in Missouri and 
Kansas and combining began in southern 
Kansas and is expected to begin in other 
sections in a week if conditions remain 
favorable. Harvesting advanced in Okla- 
homa and Texas and was completed in 
central Texas with yields reported good. 

Spring wheat made good to excellent 
progress except on some low ground 
where some yellowing occurred because 
of too wet soil. Warmer weather im- 
proved spring wheat prospects in the 
Canadian Prairie Provinces but warm, 
dry weather is needed. Plant develop- 
ment was one to two weeks below normal 
because of the late spring. Moisture 
situation generally was satisfactory ex- 
cept in southeastern Alberta. The crop 
varies from 6 to 12 inches in height. 

Winter wheat is relatively safe from 
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stem rust damage in eastern Kansas, 
southeastern Nebraska, and much of 
Missouri, according to reports to the 
Bureau of Entymology and Plant Quar- 
antine. East of the Mississippi, a trace 
of stem rust on wheat was found at 
some points in Michigan asd Wisconsin 
and light infection was noted in southern 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. No stem 
rust has been found on spring wheat 
which was heading on June 21 in south- 
eastern South Dakota. 

Wheat prospects are reported gen- 
erally favorable in Europe with growing 
conditions good. In the United King- 
dom wheat sowings are estimated 25% 
larger than a year ago. The condition 
of wheat continued favorable in Turkey 
and Rumania. Heavy rains caused some 
lodging in the former country. The Rus- 
sian grain harvest is expected to be well 
above a year ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED FUTURES MARKET 
AT COMPLETE STANDSTILL 


The millfeed futures market is at a 
standstill. No trading is reported due to 
lack of offerings. However, demand cun- 
tinues urgent. There is no change in the 
price range, which remains at ceiling 





levels. Cash feed demand is extremely 
heavy. Offerings are few and far be- 
tween. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





COTTON GOODS INDEX 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.37 as compared with 
15.35 a year ago. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products by months. 


The figures for March are revised to include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 


For April, 1943, 904 
of 23,150 bbls, were idle. 


companies report 1,026 mills, 
Of the 1,026 mills which reported detailed production data at the 


of which 76, with daily capacity 


biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,001 accounted for 104,744,728 bbls, or 94.1% of 
the total wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 


The wheat ground averaged 271.9 lbs per bbl of flour 
1943, 272.3 in December, 


271.7 in February, 271.6 in January, 


in April, 272.1 
273 in November, 


in March, 
272.7 in 


October, 273.0 in September, 273.8 in August, 274.1 in July, 274.2 in June, and 274.4 in May. 

The offal reported amounted to 77.2 Ibs per bbl of flour in April, 77.4 in March, 77.0 
in February, 76.8 in January, 1948, 77.6 in December, 78.1 in November, 77.8 in October, 
78.1 in September, 78.7 in August, 79.1 ‘in July, 79.3 in June, and 79.6 in May, 1942. 


Production————, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1943— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
DEEEE -cscvcoes 1,026 40,667,699 8,972,979 693,034,849 581,442 59.2 
MOPED. .ccccce 1,029 47,927,200 10,569,409 818,298,726 580,451 66.8 
February ..... *1,048 44,286,042 9,779,970 752,936,024 576,118 70.7 
January ..... 1,061 49,958,636 11,036,999 847,170,730 575,191 73.8 
1942— 
December .... 1,068 46,069,002 10,151,790 787,629,290 575,415 67.9 
November .... 1,073 43,306,561 9,516,497 743,560,286 576,414 68.8 
October ...... 1,076 47,703,035 10,497,190 817,013,614 576,864 67.4 
September ... 1,080 44,562,783 9,793,463 765,128,022 577,065 67.9 
August ..... - 1,082 40,919,613 8,967,933 705,516,288 579,135 59.6 
BU Sisecsce - 1,085 41,464,509 9,074,986 718,093,095 577,909 60.4 
WED wecescoes 1,091 37,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578,479 55.0 
ME ehivecess 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 579,144 54.6 
AE anc bees + 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 53.6 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 1757 IDENTICAL MILLSt - 
er ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-——Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat eat flourca- perbbl per bbl oper- 
ground, bus flour, bbls offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 
April—1943  ....... 39,745,196 8,778,568 675,765,542 545,760 271.7 - 61.7 
DE aba 0004 as 35,880,984 7,849,080 622,392,500 533,215 274.3 79.3 56.6 
BE sceeoveses 39,438,437 8,691,524 680,539,343 526,060 272.3 78.3 63.5 
ayer 36,405,332 8,003,596 634,787,672 525,586 272.9 79.3 58.6 
nT «peaseedes 36,290,366 7,944,598 639,850,948 519,813 274.1 80.5 61.1 
*GRANULAR FLOUR 
Mills Wheat Granular 

repotting ground, bus flour, bbls Offal, lbs 
IE 4.666 04:6 000 ce cceeesss 40 3,762,109 700,332 88,408,132 
March ..... 60 Vseneeees coe 3,866,546 724,141 90,074,347 
PT © vc cvccrescoeeese 28 2,164,206 403,581 50,902,482 
SE. <5 scar exasonegh coe 38 1,781,175 330,655 42,198,738 

*These figures not included in above production. 


+These mills produced 102,146,079 barrels of the total wheat-flour production (111,368,727 
barrels) as shown by the returns of the Biennial Census of Manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 97.8 per cent of the wheat-flour production reported for April, 1943 (8,972,979 
barrels). During April, 1943, 33 mills, with capacity of 15,385 barrels, were idle and 5 
mills, with a capacity of 6,150 barrels, produced only granular flour; 2 mills reported as 
out of business and 1 as destroyed by fire had a total capacity of 449 barrels. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














(Reported by mills producing 67% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 

Previous June 27, June 28, June 29, 

‘ June 26, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
Pe 8 p66 brewed eeneeacs *610,731 638,029 550,597 563,094 548,600 
DE bincéeedeuVabetakeste 1,100,162 1,064,762 963,044 1,020,633 897,972 
DE: Aditvetserseuabseonusecae 471,370 422,827 358,263 371,406 413,301 
Central and S. E. Div. ...... +376,713 528,810 327,159 335,589 357,790 
2 eS eee 241,000 208,981 330,356 323,267 243,630 
WIRES. eis abiccddeoccncises 2,799,976 2,863,409 2,529,419 2,613,989 2,461,293 

*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 

Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity ~ r July 1 to . 
June 26, Previous June 27, June 28, June 29, June 26, June 27, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 58 60 50 61 49 34,960,259 31,393,941 
Southwest ....... 79 77 69 74 66 57,195,413 51,545,024 
Buffalo ....cceceee 81 73 62 64 72 21,936,493 19,889,907 
Central and 8S. E. 48 63 47 53 55 23,024,175 18,825,106 
N. Pacific Coast . 67 64 83 80 57 13,433,000 12,678,200 
Totals .cccces 68 68 60 63 62 150,549,340 134,332,178 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 20-26 ..... 814,380 703,130 86 
Previous week 814,380 680,161 84 
Year ago ....... 814,380 584,662 72 
Two years ago .. 814,380 598,398 73 
Five-year average 69 
Ten-year average 64 
Kansas City 
June 20-26 ...... 452,800 227,586 65 
Previous week .. 352,800 227,568 65 
Year ago ......+. 352,800 218,916 62 
Two years ago .. 352,800 255,917 73 
Five-year Average ...seeeseseseees 71 
Ten-year AVETASBO ..ccccccssccsces 68 
Wichita 
June 20-26 ...... 111,132 94,942 85 
Previous week .. 111,132 83,660 75 
Year ago ........ 111,132 77,636 70 
Two years ago .. 111,132 69,268 2 
Salina 
June 20-26 ...... 109,956 74,504 68 
Previous week .. 109,956 73,383 67 
Year ago ........ 109,956 81,830 74 
Two years ago .. 109,956 97,049 88 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 20-26 ...... 219,000 149,300 68 
Previous week .. 185,808 113,580 61 
V@QP ABO .cccoces 256,368 196,592 77 
Two years ago .. 265,776 202,866 79 
Five-year Average .....cssseceeees 61 
Teese OQVOTERE coo02cc0sscsseee 64 

Portland District 

June 20-26 ...... 143,200 91,700 64 
Previous week .. 143,200 95,401 67 
YOOAF OBO .ccoces 143,864 133,764 93 
Two years ago .. 146,608 120,401 2 
Five-year Average .....ccccesseees 73 
TeON-YOAr AVETABE ..ccccscccccvece 60 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 20-26 ...... 738,822 368,515 50 
Previous week - 738,822 403,108 55 
CORP OOO seccocas 738,822 374,638 §1 
Two years ago 763,518 367,721 48 
PeverVORT GVOTAMS occesccccecseces 44 
SOMPORF GVOVRRS oes cccccdsciccas 42 


Production for current week was partly 

estimated. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 20-26 ...... 319,284 219,391 69 

Previous week 319,284 234,921 74 

SOP GOO wvccece 353,388 175,959 50 

Two years ago .. 351,036 195,373 56 

DUTOTeOee BVUUORE cocsvéecistswace 50 

TOR-FORF AVOTERBS occcccecsscvccce 44 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 20-26 -*759,228 376,713 48 
Previous week . *840,960 528,810 63 
BOR? GHG iscceces 690,194 327,159 47 
Two years ago .. 635,271 335,589 52 
DIVO YORE GVOTERS occ sccccecicccves 51 
ee ORS ict ce ce caeeaeess 51 

Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 20-26 ..... 577,416 471,370 81 
Previous week 577,416 422,827 73 
FOOr' GOO  cscccs 577,416 358,263 62 
Two years ago 568,008 371,406 64 
Five-year AveraBe ...eeeececeesees 68 
Ten-year AVCTABC ..sesecseseveveee 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories includ 


-—Southwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 


7-—— Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 


ed): 


--— Buffalo—, --—-Combined—, 
Week!y Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





“ production todate production to date production to date production to date 
June 20-26 --. 27,022 1,384,915 11,889 699,630 9,019 417,008 47,930 2,501,553 
Prev. week «e+ 25,702 12,929 8,090 46,721 
Two weeks ago 25,144 12,290 8,332 45,766 
1942 wnccccccces . 1,239,573 10,791 619,073 6,885 381,887 40,847 2,240,533 
BOEL wcccvcvcece 24,404 1,188,887 10,832 566,616 7,110 378,326 42,346 2,133,829 
B94Q wncccccsees 21,316 1,149,785 10,655 581,626 7,908 368,522 39,879 2,099,933 
1939 ...ccccceee 22,502 1,138,142 10,821 590,192 6,842 390,126 40,165 2,118,460 
5-yr. average 23,683 1,220,260 10,998 611,427 7,553 387,174 42,234 2,218,861 
GRAIN GROWERS NAME OFFICERS board of directors, and J. W. Sweazy, 


Spokane, WasH.—Members of _ the 
North Pacific Grain Growers Association 
have elected Harry E. Goldsworth, of 
Rosalia, as president, succeeding A. C. 
Linehan, of. Genesee, Idaho. Archie M. 
Camp, of La Crosse, Wash., was named 
vice president, and A. E. Sutton, of 
Portland, Oregon, was re-elected man- 
ager and treasurer, R. L. Lieuallen, 
of Adams, Oregon, and Alva Ruark, 
Pomeroy, Wash., were elected to the 


Waitsburg, Wash., was re-elected to the 
board. : 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FLOUR DEMONSTRATIONS IN IDAHO 

In a series of three flour use demon- 
strations in Idaho recently, Mrs. Jeari- 
nette Hendricks, western representative 
of Wheat Flour Institute, reached sever- 
al hundred teachers and group leaders 
who are interested in baking better prod- 
ucts. 
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WEA Takes Over All Corn in 96 
Midwestern Terminal Elevators 





ALLOCATION PLANS INCOMPLETE 
YET FOR 10,000,000 BUS SEIZED 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondeat of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The expected corn requisitioning order 
issued at noon, June 25, by the War Food Administration, affects 
stocks in 96 Midwestern terminal elevators and becomes imme- 


diately effective. 


The supply, variously estimated at between 


8,000,000 and 10,000,000 bus, will be allocated by the WFA under 
a plan not yet completed, but it is assumed the stocks will be made 
available first to those plants which had had to close down for 
lack of supplies. The corn will be requisitioned regardless of pre- 
vious contracts, WFA’s announcement said. 

In outlining procedures that warehousemen and owners of 
corn must follow, WFA said that immediately following requisi- 
tioning, holders of corn stocks must advise George Bradley, CCC 
regional director at Chicago, of details of the quality and ownership 


as shown on their records. 


They must also furnish the Chicago 


office a list of all existing sales contracts which they had contem- 
plated filling from requisitioned stocks owned by them, showing 


purchaser’s name and date of purchase, 
quantity sold, and time of delivery 
specified in each contract. 

Other owners of corn which has been 
requisitioned must also advise the Chi- 
cago office immediately of the total quan- 
tity of corn owned at each warehouse 
and a list of all existing sales contracts 
which they had contemplated filling from 
requisitioned stock, together with the 
same detailed information as required 
of the warehouseman. 

The Chicago CCC office will imme- 
diately review the lists of sales con- 
tracts to determine if the corn may be 
released for delivery on such contracts. 

Owners of the requisitioned corn will 
be paid by Commodity Credit Corp., 
upon presentation of satisfactory proof 
of ownership to the Chicago office, at the 
present applicable OPA ceiling price. 
If the owner is unwilling to accept this 
price, a payment of 50% of this amount 
will be made pending adjudication of 
the claim. 

Banks or other financial institutions 
holding warehouse receipts representing 
requisitioned corn as collateral for loans 
may rely on Commodity Credit Corp.’s 
undertaking to make payment to the 
owners of the corn upon presentation of 
satisfactory proof of ownership, subject 
to satisfaction of existing liens, officials 
said. 

The elevators on which requisitions are 
being served include the following: Mani- 
towoc, Wis., 2 elevators; Sioux City, 4; 
Peoria, 3; Burlington, 1; St. Joseph, 6; 
Des Moines, 2; Indianapolis, 3; Louis- 
ville, 2; St. Louis, 10; Omaha, 1; Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 14; Chicago, 20; Minneapolis, 
8; Decatur, Ill, 8; Kansas City, 14; 
Superior-Duluth, 4. 

“The closing down of corn processing 
plants seriously cripples war production 
of explosives, aluminum, magnesium and 
other war products,’ WFA officials said, 
in explaining the requisitioning order. 





WIDE CORN USE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The bread 
supply of the nation is threatened 
because of the Administration’s mud- 
dled and ineffective food policies, 
Congressman Thomas A. Jenkins, of 
Ohio, chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Food Study Commit- 
tee, said last week. Calling attention 
to the critical shortage of corn, and 
its necessary use in the making of 
yeast, Representative Jenkins said 
that unless immediate steps are taken 
to alleviate the cond:tion by revising 
OPA ceilings on corn, thousands of 
bakeries and other industries using 
co.n will be compelled to close. This 
would include many plants engaged 
in essential war production, he said. 

Congressman Jenkins said that corn 
products, such as starches, sugars 
and sirups, are used in the manufac- 
steel and 
aluminum castings, in textiles, paper 
and paper products, explosives and 
chemicals, adhesives, drugs and phar- 
maceutical products, all necessary in 
fighting a successful war. Food 
products in which corn sirups, 
starches and sugars are important in- 
gredients include baking powder, bak- 
ery products, jams, jellies and pre- 
serves, dairy products such as ice 
cream, condensed milk, confection, 
and canned fruits. 


ture of aluminum ore, 





“Inability of feeders and mixed feed pro- 
ducers to obtain supplies is detrimental 
to the production of livestock, poultry 
and milk.” 

At the same time, WFA called on the 
Chicago Board of Trade and other ex- 
changes to close out immediately all 
July, September and December corn fu- 
tures contracts. 


June 30, 1943 
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Inasmuch as virtually all the corn 
seized is hedged, the order on the ex- 
changes legally permits the lifting of 
these hedges and release of the grain 
without loss. Inasmuch also as trading 
was virtually nil in corn, the action, 
while definitely undesirable from a long- 
term policy basis, will not cause undue 
loss to any trading interest, exchange 
officials said. 

The requisitioning follows previous 
government actions designed to make 
corn available for processors and feeders. 
On May 5, CCC called all of its loans 
on 1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941 corn, the 
corn to be redeemed or delivered to the 
CCC by July 1. On June 16, similar 
action was taken on 1942 corn, for re- 
demption or delivery by July 15, 

The CCC has been selling corn to 
users to enable them to continue opera- 
tions, but in view of the extremely heavy 
demand for corn this quantity has all 
been sold. 

Although corn supplies for the 1942-43 
marketing year totaled 3,677,000,000 bus 
—a new record—this has been offset by 
demand occasioned by record numbers of 
livestock on farms, and unprecedented 
industrial war requirements for alcohol, 
sugar, starch and other industrial prod- 
ucts. 


OTHER STEPS NEEDED 


Admittedly, the requisitioning action 
does not go far in solving the critical 
feed situation, nor has the government 
any definite idea how to meet this prob- 
lem. At a meeting of a committee of 
feed-grain-livestock representatives in 
Washington, June 22-23, it was reported 
that informal approval was given to a 
series of alleviating steps, of which the 
terminal stocks requisition was the first. 
O.hers were: 

A.—Re-establishment of the normal 
relationship between earnings on corn 
fed to hogs and that used for processing, 
and thus release sufficient farm stocks 
to run industrial operations until the new 
crop comes in. This would be accom- 
plished by raising corn price ceilings 
from $1.07 Chicago for No. 2 yellow 
to $1.30, or the approximate earning 
now possible by feeding corn to hogs 
under the government’s support price 
of $13.75 cwt. 

B.—Development of a wholly new ap- 
proach to the grain situation, by draft- 
ing an over-all distribution plan for 
feed grains. This involves determining: 

1.—Number of meat animals desired 
and marketing weights, probably imple- 
mented by penalties on overweight ani- 
mals to encourage an orderly liquidation 
of the present oversize and overweight 
livestock population. This penalty move 
may come quickly. 

2.—Amount of feed necessary for de- 


sired production of dairy products and 


poultry. 

8.—Amount of corn and other grains 
needed for industry, including alcohol 
programs, milling, wet and dry process- 


ing, cereal manufacture and commercial 


feed mixing. 


4.—Parceling out the grains from this 
year’s crops among those various re- 
quirements and arranging for encourag- 
ing substantially increased corn and 
wheat program in 1944. 

The program involves the necessity of 
convincing OPA officials and adminis- 
tration chiefs that the price holding 
line should be broken in this instance. 
It is doubted that a complete scrapping 
of corn price ceilings could be achieved, 
however, for political and price policy 
reasons. If OPA’s corn ceiling limits 
are to be raised, the move will be tied 
in with livestock prices, it is expected. 

At the meeting of the general com- 
mittee with government officials, June 
22, the following nongovernmental con- 
ferees were present: Frank Boling, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago; W. G. 
Wysor, Southern States Co-operative, 
Richmond, Va; Ralph Daigneau, Hor- 
mel & Co., Austin, Minn; Ralph Gra- 
ham, chairman, New Hampshire USDA 
War Board, Durham, N. H; C. S. Gor- 
don, vice president, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; George Moffett, Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York; George Goi- 
frey, assistant to the president, Iowa 
State College, Ames; E. J. Grimes, 
president, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; M. 
D. Guild, general manager, Indiana 
Grain Co-operatives, Indianapolis; Wil- 
liam I. Myers, head, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca. N. Y; 
and N. K. Carnes, Central Co-operative 
Association, South St. Paul, Minn. Earl 
C. Smith, president, Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Chicago, joined the con- 
ferees in the second day’s session. 


. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KING P. AITKEN HEADS 
ALVA ELEVATOR COMPANY 

King P. Aitken, vice president and 
manager of Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, 
has been elected president of the board 
of the new Alva Public Terminal Ele- 
vator Co.. which will finance and build 
a 1,000,000-bu elevator in Alva as soon 
as plans can be completed. 

The new elevator, which will serve the 
rich panhandle wheat area of Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Texas, is the result of many 
months’ planning by Alva interests and 
business men of northwest Oklahoma. 

Mr. Aitken, of course, continues in 
his present position with Alva Roller 
Mills, a subsidiary of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 








———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED C. HALLER DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG ILLNESS 


Fred C, Haller, president of the Hal- 
ler Baking Co. and owner of the Haller 
Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., died in that 
city this week at the age of 67 years, 
following a long illness. 

Mr. Haller was prominently identified 
with the invention of traveling ovens. 
He was a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion and a past president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association. 
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GOVERNORS REQUEST 
~ U.S. ACTION ON FEED 


Columbus Conference Calls on . Federal 
Authorities to Avert Injury to 
Food Production 


Cotumsus, On10.—America’s state gov- 
ernors formally requested the federal 
government to take immediate action 
to provide adequate feed supplies, in a 
resolution adopted at their conference 
in Columbus, June 23. 

The resolution requested the federal 
government “to act immediately to the 
end that adequate supplies of corn and 
other feed, so essential to our war effort, 
are at once provided to livestock and 
poultry feeders, dairymen and manufac- 
turers of feed for livestock and poul- 
try.” 

The conference said livestock and 
poultry interests are unable to buy ade- 
quate feed grain on the market. 

“This condition leads to the throwing 
on the market of livestock before it is 
fully developed and the too rapid in- 
crease of sale of dairy cows, gravely 
threatens poultry growers and encour- 
ages black market operations,” the reso- 
lution said, 

“Such results are not only threatening 
grave injury to persons engaged in 
meat and poultry production and to 
those engaged in dairying, but present 
also injurious consequences to the nation 
itself in its program for provision of 
adequate food and fats. These condi- 
tions, we believe, can be remedied and 
controlled by appropriate and timely 
government action.” 

Corn belt state executives met togeth- 
er at the call of Governor Forrest C. 
Donnell of Missouri to discuss the live- 
stock and feed programs. They con- 
ferred with Clifford Townsend, deputy 
food administrator. 

In another resotution, the chief execu- 
tives commended farmers for “their 
magnificent and sustained effort in the 
all important food and feed victory 
program” and urged fullest co-opera- 
tion on the part of state and govern- 
ment agencies. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EGYPTIAN WHEAT, BARLEY 
HARVESTING ACREAGE HIGH 


The first official estimate of the wheat 
and barley harvestings in Egypt indi- 
cates a larger acreage this year than for 
any year on record, according to a re- 
port to the Department of Agriculture’s 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
The wheat acreage now being harvested 
is placed at 1,990,000 as compared with 
1,636,000 last year and the previous 
record of 1655,000 in 1927. 

The barley acreage, estimated at 435,- 
000, is about 30% larger than the above- 
average 1942 acreage. Like wheat it is 
the largest area ever recorded. The 1929 
barley area, reported at 401,000 acres, 
was the previous record. The increased 
grain acreage. implies the success of the 
Egyptian government’s announced policy 
of making a substantial shift from cotton 
to food crops, the department. said. 

Egyptian wheat requirements for 1942 
were: estimated at 50,000,000 bus, or 
about 3,000,000 bus above normal needs. 
To produce that amount of wheat this 
year would require a yield of only 25 
bus per acre on the acreage reported 
sown. This would be considerably below 
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the average yield of 29.7 bus per acre 
during the 10-year period 1933-42. Be- 
low-average yields would not be sur- 
prising, however, in view of the shortage 
of fertilizer and the delayed irrigation 
activities reported in the spring. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SOUTH AFRICA CORN CROP SHORT 

The corn crop just harvested in the 
Union of South Africa, estimated at 
about 79,000,000 bus, though about 22,- 
000,000 bus above the poor outturn of 
last year, is expected to be barely ade- 
quate for domestic requirements, with 
livestock feeding held at a minimum. 
Supplies of corn on hand from last 
year’s small crop were said to have been 
virtually exhausted in March and se- 
vere hardship was being experienced by 
the native population. since corn forms 
such a large part of the native diet. 
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CAR SHORTAGE GROWS AS 
WHEAT GOES INTO STORAGE 


Hvutcuinson, Kansas.—Kansas wheat 
growers are going to take a free ride 
on the government. With six months in 
which to decide whether to seek loans 
they are sending their new wheat to 
storage, assured of a good price, based 
on the present loan figure and with the 
prospect of a decided upturn if the tides 
are loosened. 

Between 80 and 90% of approximately 
1,000 cars of wheat received here last 
week went into local terminals. Slightly 
more than half the arrivals were new 
wheat. 

The car blockade came at the very 
outset and a lot of wheat destined for 
terminal storage is apt to be piled on 
the ground for a long time to come. With 
the harvest barely started in most parts 
of the central and southwestern wheat 
belt, a majority of stations report no 
cars available and none in prospect. 
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MARYLAND CROPS THREATENED 

BattimorE, Mp.—Maryland farmers 
anticipate a partial loss of their crops, 
including wheat and corn, this fall, 
unless immediate steps are taken to pro- 
vide sufficient gasoline and manpower to 
harvest them, a state-wide survey re- 
veals. The shortage of gasoline that has 
plagued farmers since early spring con- 
tinues to disrupt planting and cultivat- 
ing, particularly in the wheat fields and 
the corn fields, which cover large areas 
along the Eastern Shore. Many farm- 
ers are losing valuable man hours driv- 
ing trucks to bulk storage plants or 
filling stations in order to obtain 50-gal 
drums of gasoline. This has been made 
necessary because in many instances dis- 
tributors have insufficient inventories to 
permit deliveries to farm underground 
storage tanks. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS’ 
GROUP RENAMES OFFICERS 


Porttanp, Ore.—The North Pacific 
Millers Association held its annual meet- 





ing in Portland June 25 and re-elected’ 


all directors and officers for the coming 
year. The day-long session discussed 
milling problems under war conditions. 
Hold-over officers are: president, Mor- 
itz Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; vice president, A. M. Chry- 
stall, Crown Mills, Portland; secretary- 
manager, R. D. Lytle, Portland. 


Kansas Harvest Makes Great 
Start Although Labor Scarce 


Dopvce City, Kansas.—The Kansas harvest made a great start with a hot June 
week. The days have been ideal for progress. Another dry week and the harvest 
will be over the hump in the immediate Dodge City territory. Yields are about as 
expected, around 5 to 12 bus in the neighboring counties except in summer tilled 
fields of which there are not many this year. The quality is excellent. Already coun- 
try elevators are filled. With no cars, considerable wheat will go on the ground and 
this always means loss. 


Oklahoma. 
made. 


Harvest help is inadequate but men are trooping in from 


Women are driving trucks and tractors. Somehow the harvest is being 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—As the result of the past week’s ideal combination of sun- 
shine, seasonable temperatures, and ample moisture, growth has been rapid and, with 
the exception of corn and late-seeded flax, crops are well up to their normal seasonal 
stage of development, the Van Dusen Harrington Co. reports. 


* * * 


HUTCHINSON, KaNsas.—Quality of the new crop has grain men gasping. Fully 
75% of the new wheat received here has graded No. 1, with test weight more than 
60 Ibs. Protein appa:ently w:ll be normal or possibly better. As the movement gains 
force the protein has been picking up. Few samples have shown excess moisture. 


* * * 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Weather was unsettled over large sections of western Canada 
last week, but temperatures gene:ally headed higher and topped the 80-mark at many 
places. A few points in Alberta saw the mercury take a short-lived dip to the 
frost line, but there was no indication of damage. Rains were experienced in numer- 
ous sections and varied from light to heavy thunderstorms. Heaviest precipitation 
was received in the areas where it was least needed. Parts of southern Alberta and 
southwestern Saskatchewan ave still in need of moisture. The water-soaked areas 
of Manitoba are drying out slowly and the stands that were under water have lost 
color. On the whole, the crop picture of western Canada is very bright. Warm, 
sunny weather is needed as the season is at least two weeks late. 


* * * 


Conditions at the present time are close to ideal in the main spring wheat belt, 
the Cargill Crop Bulletin reports. The few exceptions are mostly in the Red River 
Valley where low lands are still too wet. 


* * * 


WaLta WaLia, WasH.—May and June have definitely improved the cereal crop 
outlook in the Northwest, C. N. Crawford, secretary of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Association, reports. The Big Bend district of Washington as a result 
appears assured of a better than normal crop, but wheat growth in eastern Palouse 
district of Washington and Idaho is still slow with only a few wheat fields headed out. 
The last planted spring wheat is not more than four inches tall. 


- * * 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Harvesting will be late this year. Crops are maturing very 
slowly due to unseasonable rains during June. These rains have held back the winter 
crops, but have done a lot of good to the spring crops. There has been no hot weather 
as yet, with showers all during the past month. Crops continue in a favorable po- 
sition, although winter wheat will be later than usual. 


* * * 


Wicuita, KAnsas.—Harvest is in progress throughout south-central Kansas. There 
has been much delay in places, due to heavy rains. Farmers report that some of the 
wheat is yielding very good. In some spots there has been loss due to water damage 
and there is some Hessian fly loss. 


* * * 


OxtaHoma City, OkLA.—Approximately 50% of the southern wheat belt grain is 
harvested and combining is under way in other areas. Wheat is generally fair to good 
except in the west-central section. Quality of the wheat is excellent grading from 
61.5 to 65 Ibs. 


* * * 


ToLepvo, On10.—Cutting of wheat started around Massillon, Ohio, June 25 and will 
be general this week. This is unusually early but present indications are that harvest- 
ing may get under way at about the usual time in northern Ohio—July 4. Plant 
presents an excellent appearance with good heads, well filled, and it is not impossible 
that the estimated yield for the state of 17.5 bus per acre may be exceeded in some 
sections, although it is generally conceded that the southern half of state is not so 
good. 

* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Most of Indiana’s wheat crop is making good progress, and 
some in the extreme southwest has been cut. In the southern part of the state heads 
are filling well, aided by favorable weather conditions and some rain. 


* & * 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Wheat threshing has begun in this section and while the 
quality is reported as good since there has been no rain since harvest, the yield is 
considerably under last year. 
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Kansas City Wheat Receipts 
Mount With Quality High 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—With receipts of 
1,157 cars of wheat pouring into Kansas 
City over the week end of June 28, grain 
men were able to get a look at the new 
wheat and determine for themselves 
that the quality this year will be high, 
most of it grading No. 1, with relatively 
low moisture despite the wet weather of 
the last fortnight. 

Although only a small percentage of 
the receipts was new wheat, the volume 


of the movement and the stories of in- 
creasing harvesting activities makes it 
apparent that the big movement will 
again be on during the July 4 week end. 
Much of the old wheat pouring in from 
Kansas now is to make room for the 
new, and although indications are that 
the harvest will not be a record break- 
er, certainly it will be clase to 150,000,000 
bus, which is considered somewhat bet- 
ter than average for Kansas. 


Mills which already are grinding some 
new wheat are enthusiastic about its 
milling and baking quality. The wheat 
is average or better in protein, somewhat 
higher, perhaps, than last year. Without 
the receipts from the northern half of 
Kansas, however, it is impossible to de- 
termine how the quality will average, 
but grain men who have observed and 
sampled the wheat in that area are con- 
fident it will help pull up the quality 
and yield averages for the state. 

Harvest in Oklahoma is advanced to 
the point where it is easy to determine 
that the yield will be about as predicted 
by the government, around 40,000,000 





Kansas Wheat is On the Move! 


and 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON 
is in the Middle of It 


























EBERHARDT & SIMPSON 


Sauna, Kansas 


























Ready to Serve You with 


Choice Country-Run, Virgin Wheat 


WE handle EXCLUSIVELY country run wheat 

which we originate from 40 country elevators we 
operate, and also from other country dealers. We are 
located in the center of the best producing territory in 


Kansas. 


We sell on DESTINATION OFFICIAL GOOD 
MILL WEIGHTS. 


Phone, wire or write for quotations 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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bus, and that quality is good. Damage 
in that state was spotted and most of 
the wheat tested No, 1. 

Erland Carlsson, head of the Kansas 
State Inspection Department, stated 
this week that in some localities rye 
was conspicuous in the wheat, but that 
he hoped it would be localized. The 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 
has for several years atempted to rid 
hard winter wheat of this rye mixture, 
and it is hoped that the receipts will 
not continue to show much of this condi- 
tion. 

¥ ¥ 
About 10% Offered for Sale 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Grain men report 
that out of current arrivals of new wheat 
only about 10% of the total receipts is 
offered for sale. Farmers are storing 
their wheat either to place it under loan 
later or to await a possible market rise. 
As prices stand now, the loan and the 
farm price of wheat are almost the same, 
but with most farmers having plenty 
of money for the present they may de- 
cide to hold their wheat and speculate 
on a price advance. 

The first cars of red wheat arrived 
June 28, three cars coming from west 
of Topeka and grading rather high in 
protein, averaging about 12%. 
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SHARP WHEAT ACREAGE CUT 
REPORTED IN AUSTRALIA 


Present indications point to further 
reductions in Australia’s wheat seedings 
in 1943. Conditions are reported as gen- 
erally good throughout the country, 
though large areas in New South Wales 
are said to be in need of rain. Seeding 
is now in progress, but despite favorable 
weather conditions, it is expected that 
acreage will be reduced below the 1942- 
43 level, which was about 20% below 
that of 1941-42, and approximately 27% 
less than in the decade ended in 1942. 

A number of factors are expected to 
effect the reductions in wheat acreage, 
chief among them being the severe ra- 
tioning of superphosphates, supplies of 
which are now under state control, and 
the labor shortage. Difficulty in securing 
replacement parts for farm machinery 
is also expected to play a part in cur- 
tailing seedings. Reports indicate also 
that many of the larger growers intend 
cutting their acreage to a point necessary 
for the production of 3,000 bus, that being 
the amount on which the government’s 
guarantee of 4s (about 65c) was applic- 
able in the 1942-43 season. 

The largest reductions from 141-42 
were noted in New South Wales and in 
Western Australia, though significant re- 
ductions were also made in Victoria and 
South Australia. Elimination of mar- 
ginal wheat lands contributed to the re- 
duction in all of the states mentioned 
above. In Western Australia the gov- 
ernment made the reduction of acreage 
by a third compulsory. 

Record yields per acre were indicated 
in the 1942-43 season. The crop shows 
considerable variation in quality in dif- 
ferent areas. Samples of grain from 
Victoria and South Australia are Te 
ported to show excellent quality, but 
rust and rain reduced the quality in 
Western Australia. The greatest re 





duction as compared with last year’s 
crop, however, was in New South Wales, 
where unfavorable weather during the 
harvest damaged an estimated 5,000,000 
bus of grain. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST > POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
ea . Mi 


rt lis, Mi 
quarters polis, Minn. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 


DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS£O. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 








‘SUNNY 
KANSAS 


A grand flour 


to take on 
when some 
other flour 
has not worked 


so well. 


* 


WICHITA wis 

















LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 








. WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Flours 2,500 BBLS DAILY COMPANY 

Mill at Sales Office 

Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON THE QU AKER LINE 

an sone, ae. Flour — Cornmeal 

WHEAT salad "RYE Commercial Feeds 

FLOUR mitts At FLOUR THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. St. Joseph, Mo. 

; 7 Stes A ° 

Bowersock Mills &PowerCo. THE Any Grade— Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK” 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














EVANS MILLING CO. “White conn PRopucTs 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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GOLDEN 





LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


-WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING COQ. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS + — 








“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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10 
kinds and 


granulations 
to choose from 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
nc 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ““AMBERMILCO” 











we ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations | 
| 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


+. a 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


"The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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COURT FINES 16 N. E. BAKERIES 
ON FEDERAL ANTI-TRUST CHARGE 


Also Penalized After 


Two Associations and 27 Individuals 
Entering Pleas of Nolo Contendere to Indictment 
Returned May 28, 1942—Fines Total $51,950 
Boston, Mass. — Attorney General 


Francis Biddle announced June 22 that 
in the U, S. District Court at Boston, 
two associations, 16 companies and 27 
individuals engaged in manufacturing 
bread and bakery products in New Eng- 
land and New York entered pleas of 
nolo contendere to an indictment charg- 
ing them with violetion of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act by price fixing and mar- 
ket stabilization. Fines totaling $51,950 
were imposed by the court. 

The indictment, returned May 28, 1942, 
charged the defendants with price fixing 
on bread and other bakery products 
manufactured and sold in New England 
and the state of New York. The indict- 
ment alleged that the total annual pro- 
duction of bread by bakeries in that area 
amounted to 2,340,000,000 lbs, with an 
approximate value of $185,000,000; that 
the total value of the bread and other 
bakery products affected amounted to 
approximately $90,000,000 annually and 
directly involved’ approximately 13,000,- 
000 consumers; and that the co-operative 
plan was carried out through the New 
England Bakers Association. 

The case was directed by Edmond 
J. Ford, speciaf assistant to the attorney 
general in charge of the New England 
office of the anti-trust division, under 
the supervision of Assistant Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark. 

The defendants were fined as follows: 

New England Bakers Association, 
Boston, $5,000; Connecticut Bakers As- 
sociation, West Haven, $500; Continental 
Baking Co., New York, $5,000; General 
Baking Co., New York, $5,000; Ward 
Baking Co., New York, $5,000; Hatha- 
way Bakeries, Inc., Boston, $5,000; 
Borck & Stevens, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., $1,000; Gorman’s Bakery, Inc., 
Central Falls, R. I., $1,000; Mack Bak- 
ing Co., Inc,, Bangor, Maine, $1,000; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, $1.000; 
New England Bakery, Pawtucket, R. L., 
$1,000; John J. Nissen Baking Co., Port- 
land, Maine, $1,000; The Reymond Bak- 
ing Co., Waterbury, Conn., $1,000; Ce- 
Lect Baking Co., Inc., Boston, $250; 
Emanuelson’s Bakery, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., $300; Genest Bros., Inc., Man- 
chester, N. H., $300; The Twentieth 
Century Bakery, Inc., Haverhill, Mass., 
$300; Vermont Baking Co., White River 
Junction, Vt., $500. 

T. E. Brack, manager, Boston and 
Providence territory, Ward Baking Co., 
$1,000; C. E. Casto, vice president, Gen- 
eral Baking Co., $1,000; A. B. Clark, 
New England manager, General Baking 
Co., $1,000; Wilbur C. Cook, president, 
Ward Baking Co., $1,000; Walter H. 
Dietz, president, Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., $1,000; Roy Dodson, vice presi- 
dent, Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., $1,000; 
Andrew A. Dorsey, in charge of distribu- 
tion, Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., $1,000; 
Samuel F. McDonald, president, Hall 
Baking Co., New York, $1,000; C. Les- 
lie Lowes, president, General Baking Co., 
$1,000; M. Lee Marshall, president and 
general manager, Continental Baking 
Co., $1000; Fréd G. Stritzinger, New 
England regional manager, Continental 
Baking Co., $1,000; R. K. Stritzinger, 


vice president, Continental Baking Co., 
$1,000; F. E. Wolfe, manager Boston 
and Providence territory, Ward Baking 
Co., $1,000. 

Henry J. Blais, secretary-treasurer, 
New England Bakery, $500; J. S. Borck, 
president, Borck & Stevens, Inc., $500; 
Joseph P. Duchaine, general manager 
for Paul Duchaine, d.b.a. My Bread 
Baking Co., New Bedford, Mass., $300; 
E. LeRoy Emanuelson, vice president, 
Emanuelson’s Bakery, Inc., $500; Albert 
E. Genest, president, Genest Bros., Inc., 
$100; Henry J. Gorman, secretary, Gor- 
man’s Bakery, Inc., $500; R. A, Jack- 
son, manager of bread department, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., $500; William F. 
Kearney, president, Ce-Lect Baking Co., 
Inc., $100; James J. McManus, treasurer 
of M. & M. Bakeries, Inc., Dover, N. H., 
$100; Frank J. Mack, president of Mack 
Baking Co., Inc., $500; Adolph Rey- 
mond, president of the Reymond Baking 
Co., $100; H. G, Stevens, treasurer of 
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Borck & Stevens, $500; Roy E. Tomlin- 
son, president of National Biscuit Co., 
$500; George C. West, president of Ver- 
mont Baking Co., $100. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONFERENCE ON TRAINING 
OF MILLERS IN OKLAHOMA 


Oxvtanoma City, Oxta.— To 
mine special training needs of the milling 
industry and available facilities for train- 
ing, a training conference for this area 
was held here June 23 with representa- 
tives of these Oklahoma mills: General 
Mills, Inc., Acme Flour Mills Co., both 
of Oklahoma City; General Mills plant, 
El Reno; Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno; Yukon Mill & Grain Co., and 
the Dobry Flour Mills, Yukon. Train- 
ing agencies were represented by Max 
Chambers, Washington, D. C., and C. L. 
Wetzel, regional chief of training in 
Kansas City. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR TO BE REPLACED 

Plans are under way by the Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co. to replace 
its Pleasant Hill, Mo., elevator, which 
burned last week. A Hutchinson firm 
is at work on temporary handling fa- 
cilities in the mill. Damage has been 
estimated at at least $35,000 in addition 
to the wheat loss. 
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* STRAWBERRIES FROM BUNGHOLES + 
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No, those are not bees or bugs—they are strawberry plants. 
turist is Rhudy E. Bemmels, Chicago flour man. 
Victory Garden: “It is a regular large barrel, 34 or 33 inches high. 


44 one-inch holes on the side. 


For drainage purposes there are also several smaller holes 





The horticul- 
This is what he says of his 
I drilled 


You will notice their positions are staggered. 


drilled in the 


bottom of the barrel. The pipe which you see protruding is a 24-inch diameter 


galvanized drain pipe. 
holes on the side with a nail. 
roots of the plant. 
pressure is less. 


solidly. 
settle some more. 


The bottom is sealed and I have punched in small 
This is for the purpose of getting water to the 
The holes are larger toward the top because the water 
To plant the strawberries you put the soil at the bottom of 
the barrel, filling it until you reach the lower set of holes. 
Fill it up so it will cover half of the holes because the ground will 
You plant them by spreading the roots of the strawberry 
plant and inserting them through the holes from the inside. 


Pack it down 


Leave the crown 


of the plant quite well on the inside of the barrel. After you have planted the 
bottom row, fill in more soil until you reach the next series of holes, and so on 


until you have filled the barrel. 


On the bottom of the barrel I have an iron 


flange arrangement so that I can turn the barrel by hand, giving the plants an 


equal chance at sunlight. 
not originate this idea. 


using it on a large scale. 
acres of barrels.” 


I put in seven plants on the top of the barrel. 
Jay Burns, Jr., told me about a man in Florida who is 
He has been successful and by now has several 


I did 








C. J. PATTERSON WILL 
TAKE EXTENDED LEAVE 


Head of 
Corp. Plans to Devote Much 
Time to Travel 


Campbell-Taggart Research 


While no official 
yet been made, it has become known 
that C. J. 
with 


announcement has 
Patterson, long associated 
Campbell-Taggart bakeries and 
in recent years, since removal of the 
company’s headquarters from Kansas 
City to Dallas, Texas, head of the 
Campbell-Taggart Research Corporation, 
has taken an extended leave of absence 
from his duties and will devote much of 
his time to travel, in part in general re- 
search in the food field not necessarily 
in connection with baking. 

Mrs. Patterson probably will accom- 
pany him on his travels, and friends 
have suggested he may find it desirable 
to make studies of the citrus fruit situ- 
ation in the winter months and perhaps 
study of the habits of game fish at 
other seasons. 

Mr. Patterson’s connection with the 
milling-baking field began as flour mill 
chemist. In later years he formed his 
present connection and for a long time 
combined his laboratory and supervisory 
work over the Campbell-Taggart bakery 
chain with flour buying out of the prin- 
cipal office at Kansas City. He will 
continue to reside in that city where he 
has a handsome suburban home. 
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HURT IN MILL ACCIDENT 

OxkLAHOoMA Crry, OkLa.—Charles Grif- 
fin, 40-year-old employee of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co. plant here, was severely 
injured after being caught in a rolling 
machine at the mill while adjusting a 
conveyor belt. Injuries include a frac- 
tured right elbow, skull fracture, lacera- 
tion of the face and possible internal 
injuries. 
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SPECIFIC CEILINGS FOR 
NEW BAGS ON OPA AGENDA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Dollars and cents 
prices for new textile bags for packag- 
ing feeds and other products will be 
considered by the OPA at a conference 
in Washington July 9, with an industry 
advisory committee composed of bag 
manufacturers, Administrator Brown an- 
nounced. maximum 
prices are now controlled under a for- 
mula method in Regulation No. 151. 
Sellers other than manufacturers deter- 
mine their maximum prices by applying 
markups provided in that regulation. 





Manufacturers’ 


Members of the committee just ap- 
pointed by the price chief are: Ben 
Corman, American Bag & Burlap Co., 
Chelsea, Mass; Lawrence O. Sprosty, 
General Bag Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; 
William Tannenbaum, Southern Califor- 
nia Bag Co., Los Angeles, Cal; George 
M. Schurman, National Bag Corp., New 
York City; A. E. Chapman, Central Bag 
& Burlap Co., Chicago; T. M. Gallie, 
Gallie-King Bag Co., Houston, Texas; 
E. J, Appolonio, Mente & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans; E. A. Bruer, Pacific Diamond 
H Bag Co., San Francisco; Bernard 
Werthan, Werthan Bag Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn; Normal Elsas, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga; F. G. 
Bemis, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston; 
Charles S. Sheldon, Chase Bag Co., New 
York City. 
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Cfo" “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Price vs. Quality 


FLouR Buyine “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 

















GOVERNMENT STARTS 
CROSS-HAULING STUDY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—With the rail- 
roads confronted with the problem of 
getting additional motive power and 
freight cars, a study has been started 
by the transportation and warehousing 
branch of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration to ascertain if food and feed- 
stuffs can be distributed with the least 
burden on the transportation facilities 
of all rail lines. 

I. M. Herndon, chief of the transpor- 
tation rates and service division of 
FDA, is directing the study, with co- 
operation from the Office of Defense 
Transportation. He is inquiring particu- 
larly into the movement of flour to see 
how widespread cross-hauling is engaged 
in, and will attempt to map out a pro- 
gram by which transportation facilities 
may be utilized in such a way as to 
distribute foods and feedstuffs over ex- 
isting lines via the shortest route from 
source to delivery point. The study 
involves all foods and feeds, but the 
flour and feedstuffs data is now being 
assembled by Mr, Herndon and his as- 
sociates. 
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UNUSUAL INDICTMENT OF 
BAKING FIRM DISMISSED 


New York, N. Y.—An unusual indict- 
ment obtained by the government on 
May 11, attempting to invoke an anti- 
Ku Klux Klan law enacted in 1870, was 
dismissed in the United States District 
Court in Brooklyn, June 22. Defend- 
ants were the Berke Cake Co., Inc; E. L. 
K. Baking Co., Inc; Irving Berke, vice 
president, and Charles Urban, produc- 
tion manager of the two firms; and the 
business agent and financial secretary of 
Local 51 of the bakery workers’ union. 

The indictment alleged that the bak- 
ery and union officials had conspired to 
force employees to waive claims for un- 
paid minimum and overtime wages, vio- 
lating the fair labor standards act. 

Samuel Miller and Mark Hyman, at- 
torneys for the Berke interests, claimed 
that the law under which the indictment 
was brought was intended originally to 
protect the right of negroes to go to 
the polls and that the amendment cited 
was added to outlaw night-riding by the 
Ku Klux Klan and had nothing to do 
with the 1938 fair labor standards act. 

Judge Mortimer W. Byers agreed 
with these attorneys, and in his seven- 
page opinion on it stated that nothing 
had been suggested by the government 
which justified the effort to introduce 
the sanctions of this law to enforce the 
act. 
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VIRGINIA MILL HAS NEW OWNER 

The Ridgeway Roller Mill near Mar- 
tinsville, Va., formerly owned by P. D. 
Vernon, has been sold to R. W. Hower- 
ton, of Leaksville, N. C., operator of 
the Leaksville Roller Mills. The mill 
has been idle for the past three months 
and plans call for putting it into early 
operation, 
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NEW ELEVATOR AT HESSTON, KANSAS 

An 18,000-bu frame elevator was com- 
pleted this week in time for receiving 
new wheat at Hesston, Kansas, for the 
Newton Mill & Elevator Co. 
an elevator destroyed by fire last De- 
cember. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
2 a 7 WITH 
Wisdon Ws 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MIiLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to ocean | in all compa | to standard 
requirements of S. Department of Agriculture 
Seantumees by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








It replaces — 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 
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Accommodating itself to wartime regulations, ceilings and every kind 





of essential restraint, this organization continues to give its milling 


| wheat customers faithful, experienced and painstaking service. 


| F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer near 
| FRANK A. THEIS, President fer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer : 
A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 








— 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. || LIBERTY FLOUR 


DESIGNERS ' BUILDERS 
et ET TP GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttalo, N. Y. 
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JAMES F. BELL ON REBUILDING 
THE POSTWAR WORLD 

In an article, “Can We Finance the 
Future,” in the July issue of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. James F. Bell, chairman of 
General Mills, Inc., writes that a last- 
ing peace must be based on two funda- 
mental concepts: (1) Recognition that 
the increased welfare of the commor 
man as a world citizen is the only true 
and workable basis for a prosperous 
future, and (2) establishment of an 
economic democracy in which freedom 
of individual enterprise is sufficient to 
sustain the common man in his struggle 
toward his goal. 

Asserting that initial relief must be 
largely gratuitous and provided by gov- 
ernment because it alone has the machin- 
ery and can command the facilities, Mr. 
Bell says this must be followed by recon- 
version and reconstruction that will re- 
habilitate devastated countries and de- 
velop others whose normal economies 
have been disrupted by war. This should 
be done, he says, by a meeting of minds 
between government and private capital. 
Government must share the control of 
foreign aid programs with industry so 
that each may have from the other sup- 
port, guidance and restraint against 
abuse. 

“If we emerge from this war at the 
present high level of national resources,” 
Mr. Bell states in his article, “we shall 
have funds for constructive investments 
both at home and abroad. 

“We cannot release our accumulation 
of savings ‘until our industries are once 
again prepared to produce the necessary 
goods and services to satisfy high civilian 
demand. Restrictive measures against 
spending will not alone prevent inflation 
which will result if these large deposits 
are placed on the domestic market be- 
fore industry has reconverted to the 
production of peacetime goods. 

“Since we cannot release these heavy 
sums for spending, our people should 
have an opportunity to employ them in 
investments such as these rehabilitation 
projects where the basis of return will 
provide ad adequate incentive.” 

Specifically Mr. Bell proposes that, 
after the war, the American government 
invite governments of the devastated 
countries, together with representatives 
of private enterprise, to study with it the 
urgent needs of the country and deter- 
mine what fields should be entered first. 
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By Martin Newell 


“But the rumor is entirely false, Mr. Wump doesn’t have a car of millfeed.” 


This government would encourage 
qualified enterprises in this country to 
submit work projects in the designated 
fields and extend the guarantees neces- 
sary to stimulate both management and 
equity capital to carry out the work. 


BIG AND POLITICALLY 
MINDED 


Largest grain handler in the country 
is the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association Started in 1938 with 
$30,000 capital and $300,000 borrowed 
money, this grain co-operative has 
grown to assets approximating $13,000,- 
000. And this growth may have a good 
deal of significance outside the grain 
trade and the field of co-operative mar- 
keting. The Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, as its name implies, is one of the 
many co-ops sponsored by the Farmers 
Union, smallest but most militant of 
the farm organizations. 

General manager of the Grain Ter- 
minal Association is M. W. Thatcher, 
former public accountant, for seven 
years front man for the Farmers Union 
in Washington, and long a co-op ad- 
vocate within the organization. Thatcher, 
in fact, is considered by many the power 
behind the throne in Farmers Union .. . 

In its political battles, the Farmers 
Union persistently tangles with the much 
larger American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. F. U., with a membership made 
up largely of small farmers, considers 
itself the champion of the little fellow 
and charges staunchly that the federa- 


tion represents the big boys and ab- 
sentee landlords. 

Typical battleground is the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration pro- 
gram—one of the New Deal-sponsored 
plans that the Farmers Union won't 
stomach, Farmers Union complaint is 
that soil conservation and benefit pay- 
ments tend to help the big boys much 
more than the little fellows. 

The union has suffered its vicissitudes 
since it was founded by a group of 
farmers in the little town of Point, Tex., 
in 1902. Some of its early co-ops failed. 
It was almost burned up in the political 
prairie fire set by Arthur Townley and 
the Nonpartisan League; later it had 
the satisfaction of picking up the pieces 
into which the Townley organization 
broke. Now it has a rule against di- 
rect participation in elections. 

The Farmers Union. hopes_ to 
spread its marketing operations until 
goods flow direct from farm to city 
consumers’ co-ops, completely eliminat- 
ing intermediate charges and profits .. . 

Co-operative ventures include, in ad- 
dition to grain and insurance, an oil 
refinery with a capacity of 6,000 barrels 
of crude daily, organizations buying and 
selling farm implements and_ supplies 
from coast to coast, others supplying 
electricity and medical care, and even 
the country’s first co-op hospital. Vol- 
ume of business is estimated at $400,- 
000000 a year. 

The Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, with the purchase of the 
Brown Grain Co., a commission house, 
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and the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co. with 135 elevators and 38 lumber 
yards, now expects to handle 40% of 
the durum wheat grown in the country 
and an appreciable fraction of other 
types. All told, it has 450 elevators, 
including the 4,500,000-bu terminal ele- 
vator built in 1941 at Superior, Wis., 
and an additional 5,500,000 bus of ter- 
minal capacity. 

St. Paul-Minneapolis observers were 
quick to read the political motive into 
Thatcher’s expansion. = Grain 
circles are convinced he paid James F. 
Bell (chairman of the board of General 
Mills) and associates a pretty fancy 
price for the Brown company. Most of 
the concern’s traders had left, accord- 
ing to these sources, taking their clients 
to competitors; there seemed little as- 
surance that other business would stay 
on the books. 

“Why, then, should Thatcher be pay- 
ing a price of $2 700,000, less $360,000 
for assumed liabilities, unless he is (le- 
termined to become so large that the 
food boys in Washington will just have 
to listen to him?” grain men ask 
Business Week. 

For more years than she would like 
to have me tell, my wife has been getting 
her “vittles” from the advertising busi- 
ness, But she has always contended 
that it couldn’t last, and that I ought to 
get into something “real.” A year «go 
she felt sure that, at last, this war was 
going to prove her right, and I am 
afraid that the revival in advertising 
volume is a great disappointment to her. 
It is hard for lots of people to under- 
stand that the power of persuasion is a 
commodity that will always be market- 
able.—From “The Diary of an Ad Man,” 
in Advertising Age. 

HELPMATES 
Women labor with men today, 
Side by side, in the country’s work; 
They go at night in the twilight, they 
Go at dawn in the fog and mirk; 


present 


They go together, to turn the lathe. 

To turn the soil, to sew again; 

That homes may be safe once more, their 
faith 

Springing to life in growing grain. 


Bevian M. Hovey. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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CONGRESS TAKES COMMAND 


Y its furiously resentful action last Friday in 

over-riding the President’s veto of the Connally- 
Smith labor bill and promptly setting about prohibition 
of cost of living subsidies and establishing actual food 
controls by specific law, congress undoubtedly did more 
to advance these two grave problems toward solution 
than have all of the acts of th administration through 
many months. There can be no doubt that the Presi- 
dent’s dalliance with these two crises had come to the 
point where it constituted a serious threat to our 
whole war effort. Nor has any recent act of his 
promised early settlement of either difficulty. 

There are many and increasingly important ele- 
ments of similarity between (1) the present openly 
drawn battle between government authority and reck- 
less labor leaders and (2) the confusion arising from 
group disagreements over the food supply and price 
situation. At the moment the similiarity is most pro- 
nounced in the deadlock involving coal production 
and miners’ hours and wages and in the blockaded 
corn situation, with vast supplies of corn withheld 
from supplying the nation’s critical war needs because 
of the continuing row between Congress and hopeless- 
ly confused administrators about the price factor. 

Especially conspicuous in the parallel is the element 
of politics. At the heart of the coal strike is the 
five-year political warfare between the President of 
the United States’ and a power swollen labor leader, 
intensified by personal bitterness between Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and John L. Lewis. On the one side of 
this situation is the President’s characteristic tendency 
to try to resolve all difficulties by essentially political, 
even somewhat devious, methods in the hope that they 
ultimately can be appeased with weasel words, for- 
gotten about or simply wished away. On the other 
side is Lewis’ ruthless determination to win by no 
matter what means, what cost to the prestige of gov- 
ernment authority or what effect upon the war effort. 
The result to date is not a case of wise leadership 
deciding upon the proper course and putting it into 
effect, but one of mere horsetrading in public policy. 

When we turn from this to the food situation, 
especially as it #ow is confused by the whole specious 
proposal to employ subsidies, we find similar forces at 
work with reason to fear like results. On the one 
hand is a powerful Congressional group openly espous- 
ing prices and profits for agricultural producers which 
are in themselves inflationary. On the other hand 
we find equally powerful administrative influences 
primarily engaged in appeasing consumers—particu- 
larly wage-paid labor consumers—by maintenance of 
low prices at any cost. 

It was the impossibility of making high price, de- 
manded by one faction, equal low price, demanded by 
another faction, that led quite directly to the adaptation 
of the phony farm relief benefits device to the new 
situation—charge the difference to the government and 
forget about it. This! scheme, composed in about 
equal parts of political buncombe and financial chic- 
ane, now is in effect on three major commodities and 
at the moment threatens to extend itself to include 
grains and livestock and perhaps ultimately all major 
food commodities. It even is suggested that the gov- 
ernment may virtually take over the handling of all 
essential foods, pay producers what they insist upon, 
sell to consumers in compliance with the plausibilities 
of the moment and charge the loss to the public 
treasury. Advocated as a preventive of inflation and 
a golden appeaser, we have reason to know through 
the experience of the past decade that the first ap- 
peasement is but the first tiny rift in the dike. 

Nowhere in either of these schemes, labor or agri- 
cultural commodity price controls, is there the slight- 
est suggestion of the good management—if it is per- 
missible to use a phrase normally applied to business— 
which every person of even moderate intelligence tries 
to apply to the conduct of his own affairs. On the con- 
trary, both the devices themselves and the multitude 
of boards, commissions, corporations, committees, of- 
fices and authorities purporting to be engaged in activ- 
ating them in the public interest are essentially politi- 
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cal, politically inspired, politically directed and largely 
designed for political objectives. 

We do not mean by this that they are all devised 
to contribute to the President’s success as a candidate 
a year from now, although there is reason to believe, 
without too great bias, that consideration is not at all 
times wholly absent. We merely mean that decision 
in all of these and many other related matters too 
often and ‘far too obviously awaits the possible ef- 
fect upon public opinion, not considered as a whole 
but measured in terms of the weight of approval or 
disapproval of this or that powerful group, especially 
the group of organized, articulate and demanding agri- 
cultural land owners and their congressional guardians 
and the just now even more powerful group of en- 
franchised and long favored leaders of labor. 

It is on every account an almost incredible thing 
that decision and action in such matters of public 
policy at so tragic a time should be swayed by these 
considerations. It is a shameful thing that prices 
should first be enhanced by force of law to butter 
up one group and then “rolled back” at public cost to 
appease another group so that it will not openly 
challenge the authority of all law. Yet this situation 
not only is credible but actually is in effect with most 
serious danger that it will end in virtually direct sub- 
sidies to labor, in cost of implements and services of 
war, and frankly direct subsidies to a vast group of 
producers through payment by government of a sub- 
stantial part of the “cost of living’ of the whole 
people. A less expensive procedure would be for the 
government to give gold stamps, good for the pur- 
chase of any and all commodities, to all wage workers 
on any appearance of leader-inspired discontent among 
them. 

What will be the effect of Congress’ taking charge 
of both these problems is of course on the knees of the 
gods. The new labor law probably is a bad law al- 
though by no means as bad as the President in his 
resentment against interference claims it to be. It 
will at least have the beneficial result of proving to 
Lewis and his pals that while they may trifle with the 
President of the United States, this still is a govern- 
ment of, for and by the people and that Congress is 
the source of all authority. As to the food situation, 
no act of Congress could make it worse. It is by no 
means unlikely that it may make it better. 
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THE CORN CONTROL RIASCO 


ERTINENT to the foregoing comment, we just 

now note in the Washington news dispatch about 
the requested liquidation of corn futures and requisi- 
tioning by government of commercial stocks of corn 
to supply urgent demands of processors for production 
of corn starch, sugar, syrup and other war necessities, 
the following paragraph: 





“Under consideration is a plan by which farm- 
ers would be paid a subsidy above the ceiling price 
for selling corn for use by processors.” 

Can this be true? The present price of corn is the 
result of a long continued system of price support by 
government involving acreage restraints, subsidies, 
loans, insurance of parity prices and absence of price 
limits upon the end products of corn, chiefly meats. 
This “ever normal” granary program reached its 
climax within recent months when farmers found that 
corn used for feed was worth twenty-five to fifty 
cents per bushel more than could be gained from its 
commercial sale at full parity. Thus corn virtually 
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disappeared from the normal channels of trade. 

So now we have come to the point of writing virtual 
finis to the open market trade in corn, government 
commandeering of limited commercial stocks and con- 
sidering paying the corn grower a bonus over the gov- 
ernment created parity to persuade him to release 
his hoard for essential war use. This certainly 
will write in bold letters the story of the end, 
for the time being, of free markets. It also 
establishes a new high in conviction of the futility of 


the—let us frankly restate the name—ever abnormal 








granary. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CLARIFICATION 
* ILLING around in Washington” makes:a praise- 


worthy attempt to summarize and clarify one 
of the prospective new orders relative to flour ceil- 
ings in the following slightly condensed statement: 


“At the wholesale level a new price regulation 
will supersede MPR 237, and will also take over 
the pricing of those commodities now under ‘per- 
mitted markup’ or ‘seasonal’ price orders. In order 
to calculate their ceilings under this new order, 
wholesalers will take the cost ef their most re- 
cent purchase prior to the effective date of the 
order and will apply the appropriate margin to 
reach a maximum price. Institutional wholesalers 
have been added to the new wholesale regulation. 
The proposed wholesale markups for flour have 
been tentatively set at 7% for retail-owned co- 
operatives, 7.5% for cash-and-carry, 10% for 
service and 15% for institutional wholesalers. At 
the retail level, community dollars and cents ceil- 
ings for important foodstuffs will be continued 
and extended. On commodities and in comunities 
where the dollar and cents ceilings have not been 
employed, ceilings will be established under one of 
two tentative overall fixed margin regulations. 
Ceilings calculated under these proposed regula- 
tions will not be open to recalculation without 
specific permission of OPA.” 

Something like when Pat said te Mike: “You know 
that mick what’s his name that used to work here 
and either quit or got let out and joined up with 
that whadda you call it outfit up north, or maybe it 
was out west. Well, somebody was telling me there 
was an accident or an explosion or something, and 
I don’t know if it was this mick or his brother-in- 
law that either got bad hurt or escaped by a mighty 
narrow squeak, or else maybe it was that he would have 
been only he didn’t work that day. Hear about it?” 

And Mike says to Pat: “Well, I did hear something 
about it, but I never heard none of the details before.” 
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CUFFS BACK ON RUNT BREECHES 


7 NUFFS on Pants Again” read a cheering headline 

the other day. But when we went further, we found 
it amounted to little. Cuff rations would be issued 
only to shorties, birds whose stunted growth requires 
only a thirty-two inch inside seam, including turn-up, 
for their pants. That is what the statistics said had 
to be and what the great War Production Board 
promulgated—just cuffs to go with thirteen inch col- 
lars and six and three quarter size hats. No soap nor 
hope for those of normal growth. The WPB says 
the cuff limitation attained its objective. That was to 
save enough cloth to provide three hundred thousand 
pairs of pants for people who otherwise would be 
going without. 

We asked the tailor who has provided our needs 
almost since we can remember, a sound old Scotsman 
who sets his great shear into a pattern of fine woolen 
with something little short of reverence, about this 
and, in particular, what did he do with the cloth that 
would have provided the cuffs and the other cloth that 
the law said he must not make into a vest to go with 
a double breasted suit. 

“It’s a pity,” he said, “but I’ve nothing to do but 
throw away the bit of cloth saved from the cuff; but, 
as for the weskit, I’m putting the cloth in a safe place 
so that when the law permits I’ll be making it up for 
you and it’ll nay cost you a penny. And, mind you, 
you'll still be wearing that suit. I mind well the mill 
that makes that cloth, and it never wears out.” 
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Ontario Millers’ Association 
Considers Problems of Labor 


‘Toronto, Ont. -The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association held its annual meet- 
ing in the King Edward Hotel on the 
afternoon of Monday, June 21. The 
meeting itself was preceded by a lunch- 
eon with members and a number of 
guests present. Among the latter were 
J. J. Page, flour administrator for Can- 
ada and D. C. MacLachlan, president of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, representing the Canadian National 
Millers Association. F. H. Dunsford, 
president of the Ontario association, 
presided. In an address at the luncheon 
Mr. Page told something of the work 
he and his colleagues in the War ‘Time 
Prices and Trade Board are doing to co- 
ordinate the activities of millers with 
those of all other Canadian industries 
contributing to the war services. 

During the luncheon hour the associa- 
tion presented Norman H. Campbell, who 
was one of its founders and is still a 
member of the board of directors with 
a handsome luggage bag as a token of 
appreciation for the work he has done as 
president, vice president and director in 
various periods of the association's his- 
tory. Mr. Campbell is president and 
general manager of the Lakeside Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Another feature of the luncheon pro- 
ceedings was the presentation of a silver 
platter to George S. McArthur, former 
secretary of the association, who re- 
signed during the year to join the grain 
firm of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., To- 
ronto. Mr. McArthur contributed a great 
deal to the success of this association 
during its formative years and is one of 
its best friends. 

The business session held in the after- 
noon was under the chairmanship of Mr. 





Dunsford, It was a representative gath- 
ering with most of the active Ontario 
millers present. ‘The minutes as read 
by the new secretary, R. Haines, covered 
the activities of one of the busiest years 
War work 
and problems arising therefrom were the 


this association has known. 


principal features. ‘The association co- 
operated fully with the authorities in get- 
ting the utmost out of their plants for 
Matters relating to the 
trade in feedingstuffs called for a lot of 


war purposes. 


planning. 

The president's annual address was 
filled with 
problems and achievements of this group 
of Canadian mills. Much of what he had 
to say was not for publication but it can 
be reported that the results in terms of 


information regarding the 


production were quite up to the standard 
The most difficult 
question during the vear was the one of 


set for war needs. 


labor to keep the mills going at top 
speed. Military demands have robbed 
many mills of their most competent work- 
ers. Still greater difficulties lie ahead 
but with the help of manpower author- 
ities it is hoped these will be overcome. 
This group of mills produces a lot of 
flour. 

One advance noted by the president 
was the opening of an office in down- 
town Toronto where the growing de- 
mands for service to the members will be 
carried on. This will be available for 
the use of members who need a place 
of business in the city. It will also pro- 
vide room for committee work. 

The president noted in his remarks 
that the membership of the association 
is still growing and now includes 70 of 
the active mills in this province. The 
fees are on a modest scale but provide 
amply for the requirements and leave 


a little over for war bonds of which 
there is now a reserve on Htand. 

One of the problems dealt with in this 
address is that of priorities in the pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment. Orig- 
inally the milling industry was not in- 
cluded in this essential privilege but that 
difficulty is being overcome. With their 
plants working up to capacity millers 
need more in the way of new equipment 
than is normally the case. Shutdowns 
from this cause will be less frequent 
under the new arrangement. 

The only change made in the executive 
of the association was the appointment 
of J. Dean, of Hunt Milling Corporation, 
London, as a director to fill the vacancy 
left by death of C. R. Hunt. The names 
follow: President, F. H. Dunsford, Great 
S ar Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s; vice 
president, N. H. Campbell, Lakeside 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; treasurer, G. 
W. Baldwin, Aurora Flour and Feed 
Mills, Ltd., Aurora; acting sec’y-manager, 
R. Haines, 95 King St., East, Toronto. Di- 
rectors: G. W. Baldwin, Aurora Flour and 
Feed Mills, Ltd., Aurora; F. H. Duns- 
ford; F. R. Howson, Wingham Flour 
Mills, Wingham; W. H. McCarthy, Mc- 
Carthy Milling Co., Ltd., Streetsville; O. 
T. Scott, Caledonia Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 
edonia; N. H. Campbell; H. J. Neib, 
Tavistock Milling Co., Ltd., Tavistock; C. 
M. Snider, Snider Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
St. Jacobs; J. D. Hawken, Hawken Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Wallaceburg; F. C. Van- 
stone, Bowmanville; C. P. Bechtel, Shirk 
& Snider, Ltd., Kitchener; A. J. Metzger, 
Willam Knechtel & Son, Hanover; M. B. 
Pincombe, Pincombe, Strathroy Flour 
Mills, Strathroy; C. W. Scott, Arva Flour 
Mills, Arva; M. W. Beach, Barrie Flour 
Mills, Barrie; J. Dean. 

The final feature of this meeting was 
a dinner provided by the grain and allied 
trades of Toronto for members and guests 
of the association. This was served in 
the King Edward Hotel and was fol- 
lowed by a program of music and enter- 
tainment. These dinners are customary 
and are always a success. They furnish 
opportunity for members and friends to 
get together in unconventional fellowship 


of a most helpful kind. 
talent for song or speech are free to add 


Those who have 


their contributions to the program. 
A. H. B. 
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FULL USE OF CANADIAN 
FEED RESOURCES URGED 


Winnirec, Man.—Addressing mem- 
bers of the flour and feed manufacturing 
industries at a meeting in Calgary, Alta, 
last week, F. W. Presant, Canadian feeds 
administrator, said every avenue must 
be explored fully to utilize the supply of 
supplementary feeds. 
sary because of the tremendous develop- 
ment in livestock production throughout 
the Dominion and because of the im- 
portance of that development to Can- 
ada’s war effort. 








This was neces- 


The meeting organized the Alberta 
Feed Manufacturers Association. _ Its 
purpose will be to establish standards 
in feed and to foster and develop con- 
sumer confidence with a resultant con- 
sumer demand. 
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U. S. CALL FOR CANADIAN 
FEEDS TERMED INSATIABLE 


Toronto, Ont.—Demand 
United States for Canadian 
grains is reported by James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd., grain merchants, Toronto, 
to be practically insatiable. 
ment is limited only by transportation 
facilities. Shipments- to the United 
States from the beginning of the crop 
year on Aug. 1 up to a recent date are 
reported to have totalled 44,000,000 bus 
of oats, 21,000,000 bus of barley, 1,250,- 
000 bus of rye and 4,000,000 bus of flax. 

“Prices in the United States,” says the 
report, have advanced rapidly and at the 
present time are sufficiently high to war- 
rant the Canadian Wheat Board charg- 
ing Canadian exporters an equalization 
fee of 24c bu on barley and 5c bu on 
oats moving into the eastern states. 
Clearances, particularly of barley, have 
recently been large and as a result the 
visible supply has been steadily reduced. 





from the 
feeding 


The move- 





Trade Meetings Serve Constructive Purpose 


Toronto, ONt.—June is a popular month for trade meetings. Its long days and 
pleasant weather make traved easy. Accordingly, most Canadian milling and grain 
organizations have held their annual meetings lately. The Canadian National Millers 
Association is at Montebello, Que., this week, the Ontario Flour Millers Association 
met last week in Toronto, the Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association met on June 
24 and 25 at Bigwin Inn, Muskoka, while smaller groups in various parts of Canada 
have been getting together as much as their gasoline ration will allow. 

This is a promising development and should be encouraged. Any Canadian in- 
dustry, however small, which wants to discuss its problems with the war control 4u- 
thorities, must get together. Individual grievances receive scant attention from Ot- 


tawa nowadays. 


Every trade or industrial group, which speaks with one voice, 's 


sure of a hearing and of fair treatment, if its case is sound. 
Accordingly, these annual meetings of milling and grain men are serving con- 
structive purposes. They may easily change the course of events in their own fields 


and certainly may do a lot toward restraining control officials who are prone to make 
mistakes in the formation of control policies. Most mistaken policies arise from 


ignorance of the facts. 


Hence the necessity for each industry to see that its ow" 


problems are clearly understood by those who have power to make harmful decisions 


and regulations. 


A. H. B. 
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“While the late opening of navigation 
seriously interefered with normal move- 
ment of grain from the lakehead east 
and tonnage is still being mostly diverted 
to ore, the recent clearances have been 
larger than expected. All shipments are 
moving under government direction so 
that both wheat and coarse grains will 
go to destinations where most urgently 
needed. The supply of railway cars for 
the movement to the lakehead is being 
steadily enlarged and for some time past 
loadings in western Canada have aver- 
aged about 1,000 cars a day. This has 
resulted in providing additional space for 
deliveries from the farm and marketings 
of wheat particularly have increased and 
are now running more than 1,500,000 bus 
a day. This rate will have to be fairly 
well maintained if the Wheat Board is 
to complete its program of taking de- 
livery of 280,000,000 bus of last year’s 


crop.” 
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Farm Use of Wheat 
For Feeding Reaches 
Record Proportion 


Winnipec, Man.—Use of wheat for 
animal feeding will “probably be written 
down as one of the outstanding events 
of the crop year. 1942-43 now drawing 
to a close,’ the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics suggests. 





Current estimates of the amount of 
wheat fed or likely to be fed to live- 
stock and poultry during the present 
crop year in North America were placed 
in the neighborhood of 455,000,000 bus. 
Of this amount, Canada was expected to 
feed about 90,000,000 bus and the United 
States roughly 355,000,000 bus. 

“Such a quantity of wheat, says the 
bureau, is more than the average annual 
net imports of European countries, in- 
cluding the British Isles, during the five 
years before the war, and is a new 
high in the farm utilization of wheat in 
North America.” 
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BUREAU REPORT DECLARES 
CANADA’S CROPS BACKWARD 


Toronro, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, on June 15. re- 
ported crop conditions 
backward. Heavy 





in Canada as 
rains delayed field 
work and low temperatures are retard- 
ing growth. In the maritime provinces 
many farmers will not be able to finish 
seeding in time for the crops to ripen. 
Pastures and hay fields are making good 
growth. Heavy rains in Quebec have de- 
layed field operations and nearly 30% 
of the grain still remains to be sown. 
A heavy hay crop is indicated. Pas- 
tures are good. 

In Ontario seeding is still incomplete 
in some districts, although progress has 
been rapid during the, past two weeks. 
Fall wheat and early sown grains are 
doing well. Hay and alfalfa are in ex- 
cellent condition and haying is expected 
to be general in about two weeks. 
ture is also good. 

Summer weather is coming slowly to 
the prairie provinces and there is need 
of sunshine and warmth. Some seeding 
of coarse grains remains to be done, but 
Wheat is mostly in and the bulk of it 
Showing above ground. Heavy rains in 
Saskatchewan and parts of Alberta im- 
Proved the moisture situation in those 
provinces. 


Pas- 


In Manitoba too much rain 
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has fallen. Crops are all well rooted 
and with warmer weather and sunshine 
would make rapid progress. Insect dam- 
age is light. Cool weather in British 
Columbia has delayed plant growth and 
higher temperatures are needed. Mois- 
ture conditions are fairly satisfactory. 
First cutting of hay and alfalfa is un- 
der way and yields will be below aver- 
age. 
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THREE AGRICULTURAL FREEDOMS 

Wiynirec, Man.—The exhibit of the 
North-West Line Elevators Association, 
now being displayed at fairs in western 
Canada, features the three freedoms in 
the agricultural field, “Freedom from 
Weeds,” “Freedom from Insects,” and 
“Freedom from Erosion.” Educational 
features of the three freedoms are em- 
phasized, while other features show can- 
ada’s position in relation to the food 


supply of the United Nations. Actual 
samples show the composition of the 


army, navy and air force emergency ra- 
tions. 
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PLANS FOR GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Winnirec, Man.—A committee repre- 
senting exporters and shippers from the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, representa- 
tives of eastern feed dealers and the 
Canadian Wheat Board, last week met 
here with F. W. Presant, Feed Admin- 
istrator, to work out plans for the move- 
ment of western grain for feed to east- 
ern Canada. It was learned that wheat, 
oats and barley will be moved east, but 
there was no indication what the total 
amount might be. Transportation pre- 
sents a difficult problem. 
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H. MURRAY CAMERON DIES 

Vancouver, B. C.—One of the pioneers 
in the export grain trade out of Van- 
couver, H. Murray Cameron, died here 
recently after a recurring illness. He 
had served as a grain broker on the 
Vancouver Grain Exchange since the in- 
ception of that 
1925. In addition to taking a prominent 
part in the affairs of the grain exchange, 


organization back in 


Mr. Cameron a score of years ago acted 
as British Columbia correspondent for 
Tue Norruwestern MIbeer, 
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WILLIAM ©. DUNCAN IN TORONTO 

Toronto, Ont.— William C. Duncan, of 
William C. Duncan & Co. Inec., New 
York City, was in Toronto last week for 
a visit with his family. His sons and 
daughter are now serving with various 
branches of the Canadian armed forces. 
While here Mr. Duncan called on old 
friends and business connections of his 
company. 
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BREAKFAST CEREALS FOR GUIANA 

Toronto, Ont.—A_ publication of the 
Department of Trade & Commerce, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., says the British Guiana Con- 
troller of supplies recently announced 
that importation of breakfast cereals 
from Canada would be permitted on a 
limited quota basis. 
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ON ST. LAWRENCE BOARD 
Toronto, Ont.—The St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co.; Ltd., Montreal, recent- 
ly elected W. A. Murphy, Winnipeg, to 
its board of directors to succeed the late 
J. J. McGill. Mr. Murphy is vice presi- 
dent of Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., and 
vice president of Smith-Murphy, Inc. 
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Ruge Marketing's of Livestock 
Forecast if Feed Crops Slump 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Any reduction in 
feed production from set goals, even 
though resulting in crops only slightly 
below average, may force livestock mar- 
ketings in quantities approaching full 
liquidation of the current animal popu- 
lation, so vital is maximum feed produc- 
tion in the second half of this year in 
relation to livestock numbers, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has warned. 

The warning was contained in a fore- 
cast of marketings which can be expected 
during the last quarter and their effect 
on available transportation and process- 
ing facilities. 

Granting above average feed crops 
this year, the volume of livestock to 
be marketed in the last quarter, accord- 
ing to the department, will greatly ex- 
ceed that in any previous final three 
months, with number of hogs sent to 
market 26% and cattle and calves mar- 
keted 11%, respectively, greater than 
during last three months of 1942. 

The agency estimated total 1943 mar- 
ketings of hogs at 77,000,000 head, with 
fourth quarter sales running 6,300,000, 
8,000,000 and 10,200,000 head respective- 
ly, for the last three months. 

Cattle and calves to be marketed for 


the whole year were forecast at 31,300,- 
000 head and the final three months’ 
schedule is 4,000,000, 3,300,000 and 2,- 
400,000 head. In 1942, total hog market- 
ings were 62,500,000 head, while cattle 
totaled 28,900,000. 

Regardless of the feed production 
situation from now on, the department 
foresaw difficulties in slaughtering and 
processing capacity and in transporta- 
tion. 

“If the volume of marketings now in- 
dicated actually materializes,” the agency 
said, “and if transportation facilities 
prove sufficient to move the livestock 
offered, it is quite probable that the 
supply will be in excess of the available 
facilities for slaughtering and process- 
ing during the fall and winter. 

“The largest increase in hog produc- 
tion is indicated for the west north 
central states and it is in this area that 
hog supplies are most likely to exceed 
materially the slaughter capacity.” 

Even though large numbers of hogs 
could be moved into other areas where 
capacity would still be in excess of sup- 
plies from customary sources, it is 
doubtful if facilities for the country as 
a whole would be sufficient to handle 
the supply at all times. 





FARM FAMILY LIVING COST 
IN CANADA UP 1.4 POINTS 


Winnipec, Man.—The index of farm 
family living costs in Canada—calculated 
on the base 1935-39 equals 100—rose 
from 119.9 to 121.3 between last August 
and April this year, the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports. 

“The increase of 1.4 points, or 1.2%, in 
the farm family cost-of-living index may 
be compared with an increase of 13.5% 
in the Canadian wholesale price index 
of farm products between August, 1942, 
and April, 1943,” the bureau said. 
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FREIGHT ASSISTANCE PAID 

ON 2,859,955 TONS OF FEED 
F. W. Presant, feed 
administrator for Canada, recently told 
the House of 
Committee that claims for freight assis- 


‘Toronto, On. 


Commons Agricultura) 
tance on the movement of feed from the 
prairie provinces which were paid by the 
government amounted to $15,278,831 and 
the quantity of feed so moved totalled 
2,859,955 tons. 
the period since the policy became ef- 


Apparently this covered 


fective in September, 1941, up to a re- 
cent date. Quebec and Ontario were the 
largest consumers and those two prov- 


inces together took 2,285,812 tons. 
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BOND EXCHANGE RATIFIED 
Man.—The plan of the 
Western Grain Co., Ltd., to exchange 
its outstanding 6% bonds for a new 
series of 5% bonds was adopted at a 
meeting of bondholders here last week, 
with an amendment that interest pay- 
ments be continued payable in Canadian 
funds, sterling and United States funds. 
The holders of each $1,000 6% bond will 
receive a bond to the face value of 
$1,200 and a cash payment in Canadian 
funds of $40, thus paying the arrears 
now amounting to 24% on the present 
outstanding bonds. 


WINNIPEG, 


OPA ISSUES TWO RULINGS 
ON SECOND-HAND BAG ORDER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Two rulings on 
how to determine the price provisions 
of Regulation No. 55 on second-hand 
bags have been made by OPA as fol- 
lows: 

Charge for opening bags. The War 
Production Board’s Order No. M-221 
requires commercial emptiers to remove 
the contents of textile bags by opening 
the seams, unless such method is im- 
practicable. Charges by commercial 
emptiers for opening bags by opening 
the seams, rather than the customary 
slashing method, may not be added to 
the maximum prices. 

“Processed” or “in order” bags. In 
order to qualify as a “processed” or 
“in order” bag a second-hand bag must 
be of a sound material, clean and free 
from holes; the regulation does not re- 
quire the performance of any specific 
processing operation or operations to 
make the bag “clean and free from 
holes.” Thus, sound cotton bags which 
are clean and free from holes may be 
sold as “processed” or “in order” bags, 
even though nothing has been done to 
them except turning and shaking. 
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ON FLIGHT TO NEWFOUNDLAND 

Toronto, Ont.—H. Collins, export man- 
ager of Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., flew to Newfound- 
land on June 28 for a visit with his com- 
pany’s connections there. Canadian mills 
supply that market with flour and it is 
about the only one left in which mill 
brands are still in use. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BREAD MAKING DEMONSTRATION 
Over 350 homemakers and leaders at- 

tended a bread making demonstration at 

Viroqua, Wis., recently, presented by 

Miss Alma Swenson, midwest represen- 

tative of Wheat Flour Institute. 
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The Stars and stripes are un- 
furled again on the cover of THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER, as they 
were a year ago at this time. This 
is done at the request of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, who has asked publishers 
to use this means of supporting 
the war bonds program. Re- 
sponse to his request was almost 
100%. Last year magazines with 
a total circulation of 100,000,000 
used flag covers in issues reach- 
ing their readers on dates as near 
as possible to the Fourth of July. 
This was done at the request of 
the National Publishers Associ- 
ation in conjunction with the 
United States Flag Association. 
.. + Current issues of the other 
three journals of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. also will wear the 


Red, the White and the Blue. 


SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.—One of 


the good persons who think we are slop- 














ping over when we advise some heartier 
hating of our enemies than we've been 
manifesting to date says she believes 
there’s too much horror stuff in the war- 
time advertising. We have an idea she 
still thinks 


marching down the street with the band 


war is just as pretty as 


playing. She is sure the boys at the 
front don’t want us to be depressed by 
Bad for morale in slit 
battlefields, 


what’s going on. 


trenches on the home you 
know. 
We 


lot lately about what the boys in the fox 


seem to have heard and read a 
holes think of our home front contribu- 
tions toward winning the war—particu- 
larly in connection with strikes and black 
markets. 
Just now we came across a letter from one 
of those boys to Printer’s Ink, He talks 


about Here 


It’s a real cause for worry. 


wartime advertising. are 
some excerpts: 

“Lay off the gallant airmen, valiant 
tank driver, glorious American boy’s bull, 
with drawings of Flash Gordon type 
guys all smiles and virility pouring out 
of them. Quit playing up the glories of 
war with copy by a bunch of guys who 
never heard a bomb fall and lay off the 
‘we are Americans we can’t lose’ optim- 
No one gives a damn about Mrs. 
So and So’s silk stockings now serving 
in the parachute corps. The average 
soldier out here gets sick to his guts at 
using war in advertising but we realize 
it’s the greatest topic today and it has 


ism. 


possibilities but this is how we would 
like to see it done: 

“Take that Life ‘horror’ picture of the 
scorched Jap head on the tank and slop 
it all over the page. Underneath in big 
black letters, ‘Do you want your son (or 
brother, or father) to look like this?’ 
Copy as follows—roughly—Well, if you 
don’t, cut out sitting around winning the 
war with your mouth, get up off your b‘g, 
fat backside and get to work. This picture 
shows a Jap but a helluva lot of Amer- 
icans ended up this way and a lot ‘more 
will, too, unless you quit wasting time 
on nothing and get going.’ 

“Stewart Warner is getting the idea 
and showing the way in their newest ser- 
Post. We 
like advertisements like that but the one 
(all this on the basis that you must have 
war in advertising) that we like best of 
all is the magazine publishers’ own ad- 


ies appearing in Sat, Eve. 


vertisement of the dead soldier draped 
over his gun with the caption, ‘What did 
you do today for freedom? [See cut— 
same one you saw on this page last week, 
but you can’t look at it too often.—Ed. | 

“One of the locomotive companies is 
also running a good series on the ‘horror’ 
angle if we lose the war and stressing 
we can lose the war if we don’t cut out 


the baloney. Slavery, destitution and 





What did you do today 


By Carroll K. Michener 





«.. for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, be died . ., Today, what did you do? 
Next time you eee a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have J done today for freedom? 
What can I do tomorrow that will eave the lives of 
men like this and help them win the war?” 


en tate Herons Oem 
—_ Te eee ry 
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even enforced prostitution have high- 
Good stuff—make 
them loathe the artwork and copy, but 
they'll get the message and they won’t 
forget it in a hurry.” 


lighted this series. 


¥ ¥ 


Also, to the distress of our sweetness 
and light friends, they'll begin hating our 
enemies, too, and their hatred will be- 
come one of their most effective weapons 
Oh, we kmow very well that 
hatred is a double-edged weapon, capable 
of cutting the wielder. But all weapons 
of war are like that. 


of war. 


To say that we 








must not hate because it may hurt is as 
moronic as to say that we must swim 
without going near the water or that we 
must defeat the enemy without killing 
him. 

¥ ¥ 

The war theme in advertising, of 
course, has not always been badly han- 
dled. On the whole it has been mighty 
good. And the technique fortunately is 
improving. Of the habits disclosed by 
advertisers since Pearl Harbor Adver- 
tising Age says: 

“First they turned to the ‘We do our 
part theme,’ which many of them later 
dropped as feverishly as they had adopt- 
ed it; next they turned to the topic of 
postwar living, nature of the enemy 
and so forth. 

“Recently, their tendency has been to 
tie their copy in with important war 
drives, culminating with the bond selling 
campaign in April. 

“In the last month, what appears to 
be another trend has set in. Recogniz- 
ing the tremendous growth of public in- 
terest in natural science, dozens of ad- 
vertisers have begun slanting their in- 
stitutional copy to emphasize their re- 
search work, frequently building entire 
campaigns around esoteric technical de- 
velopments, which seldom got more than 
filler space in peacetime.” 

¥ ¥ 

Happily the D. D. & Doe agency no 
longer claims Joe Doakes’ gadgets are 
winning the war. They may be, of 
course, but Doe and Doakes now realize 
that a little of the credit ought to go 
to the boys at the front. 

The eager and observant young 
lady in our office has had an adventure. 
At lunch in her favorite cafeteria, she 
murmured an apology to the matronly 
neighbor at her elbow for trying to keep 
her coffee warm by making the cup wear 
its saucer on its head. The elderly lady, 
remarking that Emily Post was being 
largely rewritten these days, confessed 
that she had lately lost a much more 
critical social tussle with her husband, 
who insisted upon mopping up his plate 
with his last crust of bread. “You just 
can’t do that in a public place,” she told 
him. “And if you do I’m going to put my 
feet on the table and smoke a cigar.” 
He did, and she hasn’t. 


We learn from Business Week, which 
currently tells all about what’s going on 
in the flour industry, that in 1943 per 
capita flour consumption in this country 
“should certainly rise to 161 lbs or 163 
lbs,” and that “some well-informed people 
think it will reach 170 lbs or even 175.” 
This would be nearly up to where it was 
when World War I restrictions had 
knocked it down from around 200 Ibs. 


ON THE BRANNY FRINGE. 
There is still a considerable portion of 
the nutritional circle, official and other- 
wise, which is reluctant to climb on the 
flour and bread_ enrichment 
Doubtless this segment comprises the 
most solidly indoctrinated whole wheat- 
ers who have been 


wagon. 


accustomed for lo 
these many years to decry white flour 
and now find espousal of even enriched 
white flour repugnant to their sense of 
scientific dignity and consistency. ['wo 
recent representatives of this group come 
to mind. They are Dr. J. C. Drum- 
mond, professor of biochemistry at the 
University of London, and David Klein, 
general manager of the Wilson Labora- 
tories, a Wilson & Co. division that sup- 
plies pharmaceutical products to drug 
manufacturers and the medical profes- 
sion. Both of these gentlemen are not 
wholly sympathetic to synthetic vitamin- 
ization of flour and bread, and prefer 
a change in the milling process that will 
leave in flour the maximum possible con- 
tent of natural vitamin and mineral. 

Dr. Drummond thinks the natural- 
vitamin loaf now approved by the Cana- 
dian government is “the prototype of 
the bread of the future.” He says the 
Canadian bread is “essentially as white 
as that of the United States,” and that 
it contains as much of the essential vita- 
mins as does either the enriched bread of 
the United States or the 85% extraction 
bread of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Klein told the American Institute 
of Chemists, meeting recently in Chicago, 
that enrichment does not give to flour all 
that is removed in milling, and that the 
scientific answer to the problem is to 
revise flour milling methods. 

“Old-fashioned flour,” said Mr. Klein, 
“had one undesirable characteristic. It 
did not keep too well. Weevils appre 
ciated its excellent nutritional qualities. 
By milling the wheat so that more of 
the germ and other proteins were re 
moved, a flour was prepared that wis s0 
nutritionally deficient that weevils did 
not infest it. But even that flour had 
a yellow color, and so it was subjected to 
bleaching agents. As a result, the usual 
flour represents what is left after re 
moval of a good grade of protein, of 
most of its vitamin content, and much 
of its minerals. Enrichment does no 
give to the flour all that was removed. 
The scientific answer is to mill the wheat 
to make the best flour.” 

¥ ¥ 

We think there has been altogether (0° 
much glorification of the white rat and 
the guinea pig in connection with sciew 
tific explorations in the realm of human 
nutrition. Isn’t it about time a mont 
ment was raised to the wise little weevil! 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS.. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinncsors 























Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


- WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL | __ :. 





TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 





INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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A Great Agricultural Bank 


A substantial part of the business 
of the FIRST in ST. LOUIS is with 
the agricultural industries, wherever 


located. 


Millers, grain merchants, and the 


great livestock industry—all find in- 
telligent and informed service facili- 


ties at this bank. 


w 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 







HAMMOND 
OVERSEAS BAGS 


N 
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Strong, rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips including 
outer wall of Wet Strength Kraft, two walls of Asphalt 
Laminated Kraft, waterproof glue and wax-dipped bot- 
toms; complying with all Army and Navy specifications. 

Thousands are now serving our Armed Forces on 
every front. We can serve you—prompltly. 
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HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
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Paper Mill and Bag. Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 





CRACKER FLOUR 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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“I've got the 
power to 
help you 


larger 
market!" 
Wis 
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| the time to let the Big Jo family of flours help push 
your sales curve above the increased average. 
When Big Jo uniformity comes in the plant, production 
troubles go out. Extreme range of flour tolerance covers most 
production situations that ordinarily 
develop shop production “headaches”. 
Try Big Jo — and the rest of his 
family—in your shop. You'll find he’s 
a powerful helpmate. 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Guty @ Highest Quality 
Ha Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 

















¥& INDICATE 

OuR SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY TLEVATORS 











A cME~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 

















MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


We are always ready ye? fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 








CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 


UHLMANN___ 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


—— 








_ST. LOUIS, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


LE 
@[NIAGARA » 
DUST COLLECTORS ew” 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N.Y. ~ 
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PROCESSING TAX CASES 
GIVE CONFLICTING VIEWS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Unsettled proces- 
sing tax cases continue to plague milling 
executives, with several important cases 
pending currently. The Millers National. 
Federation summarizes the situation as 
follows: 

There are now two conflicting circuit 
court decisions. The Security Flour 
Mills Co. case was decided against the 
taxpayer, and the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co. case was decided against the govern- 
ment. Both cases involve the question 
whether reimbursements to customers 
paid after 1935 could be deducted for in- 
come tax purposes in 1935. There are 
no other decisions of the Circuit Courts 
of Appeal on this question. The govern- 
ment took an appeal in the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. case in the ninth circuit 
but later dismissed the appeal. The 
Blaine Mackay Lee case has not yet been 
decided. It is not known whether the 
Security Flour Mills Co. intends to file 
a petition for certiorari in the supreme 
court. 

It is reported that the treasury de- 
partment is seeking settlement of other 
pending cases on the basis of the Secur- 
ity Flour Mills decision. While these 
cases are obviously in the settlement 
category, and a number of cases have 
been settled, competent tax counsel point 
out that a taxpayer would not be justi- 
fied in consenting to a deficiency based 
on the Security flour mills case in the 
face of a contrary decision in the Can- 
non Valley case. There appears to be 
no reason to believe, therefore, that the 
treasury in presenting Form 870 as the 
basis for settlement would expect this 
form to be signed without an attempt 
being made, at least, by the taxpayer to 
reach a satisfactory settlement. 
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FIRE DAMAGE NEGLIGIBLE 
A heated conveyor belt set off the 
sprinkling system in the Washburn “C” 
mill in Minneapolis the night of June 27, 
calling out the fire department; damage 
was negligible. 
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OPA MAY REALLOCATE 
CLOSED BAKERIES’ SUGAR 


The decline in the number of smaller 
bakeries is intensifying the sugar prob- 
lem of the baking industry. As bakeries 
fall victim to war conditions, an addi- 
tional demand is thrown on the remain- 
ing establishments, which have to stretch 
their original allotments of rationed in- 
gredients farther. 





Meanwhile the OPA is studying a plan 
to redistribute sugar quotas of closed 
bakeries to the surviving establishments 
in that area. The plan has been tried on 
a tentative basis in several places, and 
general application of the principle now 
awaits the approval of OPA’s sugar 
section. 

Typical of how the shrinkage in num- 
ber of bakeries affects the industry are 
the following excerpts from recent news: 

C. E. Wernig, Heath Bakeries, Inc., 
Milwaukee, representing the baking in- 
dustry on a committee to obtain in- 
creased food quotas for the Milwaukee 
area, estimated that with a 12% increase 
in population and a 25% decrease in num- 
ber of operating bakeries, bakers there 
were operating on a ratio of less than 


50% sugar, compared with 1941. Since 
the beginning of 1942, 169 bakeries were 
reported closed in Milwaukee. 

Charles W. Koch, of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers Association, reported that 
113 of 470 smaller bakeries in St. Louis 
had closed since January, 1942. 

A similar trend in New England was 
noted by Joseph D, Noonan, Carol Bak- 
ers, Inc., Worcester, Mass., at the recent 
New England bakers’ meeting. 

Eight bakeries’ have been closed and 
four have been forced to discontinue 
wholesaling in the Defiance, Ohio, area, 
Ohio Congressman Cliff Clevenger an- 
nounced in Washington. At the same 
time 8,000,000 Ibs of sugar are being held 
in storage in an adjoining county, he said, 
and added that he could get no assurance 
of relief from OPA. 

Numerous reports from smaller towns 
of bakery closings indicate that those 
towns no longer have any local bakeries. 

George Cox, district OPA official, es- 
timated that 120 bakeries had gone out 
of business in Oklahoma during the past 
year. 

In the Chicago area, about 240 bakeries 
closed in 1942 and so far in 1943 an ad- 
ditional 75 have ceased business. 

Of course, there normally are always 
some bakery closings occurring, but the 
customary new bakery openings that fill 
up the ranks are shut off now because 
of rationing, machinery scarcity, labor 
shortage and the like. 
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COAL FREEZING ORDER 
REINSTATED BY ICKES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An order freez- 
ing an estimated 3,000,000 tons of rail- 
road-borne bituminous coal in transit 
was reinstated June 21 by Solid Fuels 
Administrator for War Harold L. Ickes 
as a means of making available fuel to 
minimize the effect of the stoppage of 
coal production upon war industries and 
other essential users. 





Administrator Ickes signed an order 
restoring to full effect an order issued 
by the War Production Board on April 
30 which prohibited deliveries of certain 
rail-borne bituminous coal to consumers 
who have more than 10 days’ supply. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
implemented the order by directing the 
railroads not to deliver bituminous coal 
to consignees with more than the speci- 
fied minimum amount on hand. The rail- 
roads are co-operating in the adminis- 
tration of the emergency distribution 
program and users having less than 10 
days’ supply of bituminous coal may 
apply to their railroad freight agents 
for aid in obtaining emergency fuel. 

Administrator Ickes’ order further 
amended the original War Production 
Board order, which has been suspended 
twice since its issuance, by exempting 
from the freeze coal produced and loaded 
from mines which have not suspended 
production or which resume production. 

A similar order applying to anthracite 
coal was not reinstated today. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS HOLD MEETING 

The Michigan State Millers Associa- 
tion held its summer meeting at Lansing, 
June 25, with Dr. W. H. Strowd, sec- 
retary of the National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Association, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Herman Fakler, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Washington, D. C., as the prin- 
cipal speakers. 
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» SOUTH PACIFIC PACKAGING « 








Sample of packaging of flour, shortening and other food products for use 
by the Navy in the South Pacific is shown in this display at the recent pack- 
aging exhibition in New York, in a photograph from the DuPont company. 
Lieutenant (j.g.) W. S. Hassler, of Container Section, Navy Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, takes a handful of dehydrated raw potatoes from special con- 


tainer (cut away to reveal construction). 


Inside box is wrapped in moisture- 


proof material consisting of cellophane laminated to metal foil and asphalt im- 
pregnated kraft paper. Cut away sections of flour bag are shown at the left. 
White blocks showing through cut-away sections of smaller fiberboard boxes 
in center are eight pound units of shortening. Large photo in left background 
shows foodstuffs and storage conditions in South Pacific, and, with other scenes, 
shows why packages must be extra strong and waterproof. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS GROUP 
AIRS SHORTENING PROBLEM 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers Association was 
held June 22 at St. Clair Country Club, 
Belleville, Il. Dr. W. H. Strowd re- 
viewed the work that had been handled by 
the industry task committee in an effort 
to persuade OPA to inctédse .the allot- 
ment of shortening for family baking. 
Floyd Keepers, of the Millers National 
Federation, discussed the.indictment of 
milling companies and millers. A nom- 
inating committee recommended the re- 
election of all the present officers and 
comittees for the ensuing year: C. A. 
Carter, Randolph Milling Co., Ava, presi- 
dent; Paul B. Schurmann, Hanover Star 
Milling Co., Germantown, vice president ; 
J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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FOOD AND DRUG FUNDS CUT 
Wasuinorton, D, C.—(Special)—A cut 
of $123,580 in the funds sought by the 
Food and Drug Administration for en- 
forcement operations was made by Con- 


‘ gress in the appropriations for the Fed- 


eral Security Agency for the year begin- 
ning July 1. In paring down the $2 323,- 
580 fund sought by F and D_ to $2,200,- 
000, the House appropriations commit- 
tee’s report said: “Inasmuch as the army, 
the navy and the lend-lease administra- 
tion are inspecting all food purchased 
by those branches of the government— 
and they represent a large part of the 
total food production of the country—it 
is the judgment of the committee that 
the remaining inspection services neces- 
sary can be carried on with the reduced 
amount of money provided in the bill.” 


BUCKEYE MILL WILL NOT 
BE REBUILT AFTER FIRE 


Directors of the Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, have decided not to 
rebuild the company’s flour and feed mill 
which was destroyed by fire on the night 
of June 18. It is planned to liquidate 
the business of the firm, The 500-bbl 
mill was completely damaged by the 
blaze, causing a loss estimated at be- 
tween $275,000 and $350,000, partly cov- 


ered by insurance. Additional damage 


' was caused to an adjacent plant turning 
“out government equipment. 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. was incor- 
porated in 1910 and took over a former 
milling plant in Massillon owned by J. F. 
Pocock, a wealthy coal man, who be- 
came presidént of the new firm. The 
mill had a capacity of 350 bbls of flour 
and 350 bbls of corn meal daily, which 
was later increased and a commercial 
feed manufacturing unit of 150 tons a 
day added. 

E. M. Stults was made manager of 
the company and later became presi- 
dent of the firm. Associated with him in 
recent years have been his son, T. M. 
Stults, as general manager, and as secre- 
tary-treasurer, LL. E. Underwood, whose 
father once operated the Sycamore 
(Ohio) Milling Co. The Buckeye com- 
pany has always conducted an active 
and successful business. 
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MILLING BUSINESS CHARTERED 
Ricumonp, Va.—The Mattaquin Corp. 
of Richmond, with maximum capital 
stock of $15,000, has been chartered by 
the Virginia corporation commission to 
do a milling and grain business. Lee 

Paschall, of Richmond, is president. 





T. KR. Shaw 


. . Cargill crop editor retires .. 


T. R. Shaw has retired from editorship 
of the Cargill Crop Bulletin, founded by 
him in 1927. 
tushek, who has been with the Cargill 
Mr. Shaw has 
reached the retirement age, but failing 


His successor is T. J. To- 
organization since 1923. 


eyesight contributed to his desire to be 
relieved from his editorial responsibilities, 
He became associated with Cargill, Inc., 
in 1903, and soon was given charge of the 
accounting for that company’s country 
elevator division, in which capacity he 
served until a severe automobile accident 
made a change of duties desirable. Under 
his direction the crop bulletin achieved 


a wide reputation. Mr. Totushek for 


erhonal & 


QUICHK VISITS 

Paul J. Wedge, treasurer, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, made 
a flying visit to the New York market. 
Warren K. Harlacher, vice president and 
manager of the flour division, Wheatena 
Corp., Highspire, Pa., was another miller 
who stopped off briefly, making his head- 
quarters with H. J. Greenbank & Co., 
representative of the mill. 


MARRIED 

John H. Blake, Jr., son of J. H. Blake, 
New York flour broker, and now at New 
Mexico State College for war training, 
June 19 to Miss 
Humphries at Las Cruces, N. M. 


was married Jane 


SHORTENING PROBLEM 

V. S. Tupper, manager of the Nash- 
ville Roller Mills, and Allen R. Cornelius, 
secretary of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Nashville, were in Chicago, 
where they attended a meeting in an 
effort to secure additional allowances of 
shortening for home baking, 
FEDERATION TRAVELERS 

Herman Steen, of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, spent all of last 
week on the west coast, calling on busi- 
and 
Floyd Keepers, also of 
the Millers National Federation, Chicago, 


ness associates attending various 


meetings. W. 
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Sgt. William R. Gersonde 
. at Fort Sill, Okla. . 


many years was secretary to the presi- 
dent, J. H. MacMillan, from which po- 
sition he was ultimately transferred to 
the operating end of the business under 
Dr. Julius Hendel. Increasing need for 
statistical led to the creation 
of a department devoted to that work. 
To this assignment Mr. Totushek now 
adds the crop bulletin. 


research 


William A. Gersonde, Michigan repre- 
sentative for Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
has two sons in the army and a daughter 
busy with student nursing, which adds 
up to about 100% war effort on the part 
of his family. 
geant and is now at the reception center 
at Fort Sill, Okla. 


William, Jr., is a ser- 


He is 23 years old. 


attended a Southern Illinois millers’ 
meeting last week in Belleville, Ill., and 
F. A. Smith, spent a few days in Minne- 


apolis on federation business. 


HEADS ROTARY 

William H. Haller, treasurer of the 
Haller Eagle Bakery, Altoona, Pa., was 
elected president of the Rotary Club of 
that city and will be installed on July 13. 
He is now serving as vice president. 
ATTENDS CONVENTION 

J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
attended the Manu- 
facturers Association convention at Chi- 
cago and later left for Minneapolis for 
a stay of several days. 


National Macaroni 


HOW TO FISH 
of the 


Association, and 
widely known fishing enthusiast, spoke on 
“Fly Fishing” before the regular weekly 
noon luncheon of the Milwaukee Opti- 
mist Club, June 21. 


Fred Laufenburg, secretary 
Wisconsin Bakers 


MILLERS GO GOLFING 


Northwest spring wheat millers held 
their annual golf party, June 22, at the 
Winona Country Club, through the cour- 
tesy of Frank J. Allen, vice president of 
Bay State Milling Co. The delegation 
from Minneapolis journeyed to and from 
Winona on the Burlington Zephyr. Mill- 


Set. 
. in a Pacific hot spot .. 


James R. Gersonde 


His 19-year-old brother, James R., is also 
a sergeant and is in the Pacific hot spot, 
New Guinea. The daughter, Katherine, 
22, is a student nurse at Battle Creek, 
Mich. The family home is in St. Joseph, 
Mich., the base from which Mr. Ger- 
sonde carries on his energetic flour sell- 
ing. 

Thomas C. Morrow, son of Maj. Win- 
ston W. Morrow, of the Army recruiting 
office in Buffalo, N. Y., has just been 
promoted to a captaincy. Supplanting the 
silver bars of a first lieutenant, shown in 
the picture, will be the double bars his 
father wore earlier in his long active 
Capt. Mor- 
Pacific front. He 


and reserve military career. 


row is on a South 


ers were also present from Red Wing, 
Lake City, Wabasha, Mankato and New 
Ulm. Eight foursomes played golf, and 
there were 36 present at the dinner that 
evening. About as many balls were lost 
as the lowest net score turned in for the 
day. 


AD CLUB SECRETARY 

Ed Carlson, of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, has been elect- 
ed secretary of the Milwaukee Adver- 
tising Club. 
FORTNIGHT’S TRADE TRIP 

Don Russell, of the sales department 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 


inson, is calling on the trade in the 
central states for a fortnight. 


NASHVILLE CALLERS 

E. J. Fergerson, of the Acme Mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., R. B. Laing, sales 
manager, and W. R. Potts, southeastern 
representative of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, and Jake Dowerman, of 
Paducah, Ky., of the International Mill- 
ing Co., recently visited among the Nash- 
ville flour buyers. 


PEAVEY PARTY 


The annual golf party of the office 
employees of Peavey Elevators and its 
affliated companies, the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. and the King Midas 


June 30, 1943 


Capt. Thomas C. Morrow 


. wears his father’s shoulder bars . . 


was graduated from high school in 1936 
and from Duke University in 1940, at 
which time he went into the Army. In 
May of last year he became a second 
lieutenant, and in October a first lieuten- 
ant. His younger brother, Winston \V. 
Morrow, Jr., who joined the enlisted 
men’s reserve while a freshman at Wil- 
liams College last year, was ordered to 
active duty in March and is now taking 
the advanced course in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Unit at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, following his basic training in the 
Army Air Corps. Maj. 
many years was correspondent at Buflalo 
for THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER and its 
associated publications. 


Morrow for 


Flour Mills, Minneapolis, was held June 
23 at the Golden Valley Club, followed 
by a dinner and other entertainmen'! 
Forty-five played golf and there were 9! 
at the dinner. 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 

David Wilson, in charge of durum 
sales in the New York metropolitan are: 
for the King Midas Flour Mills, and W 
H. Stokes, Jr., manager of the Pittsburg!) 
office of the company, are in Minneapolis 
this week. 
SOUTHERN SALES CONFERENCE 

W. R. Heegaard, vice president an: 
sales manager, Russell-Miller Milling Co.. 
Minneapolis, attended a meeting of th: 
southern salesmen of the company i: 
Birmingham, Ala., this week. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 


In for a visit at the Kansas City hom 
office of Larabee Flour Mills Co. last 
week were E. R. Andrews, Baltimore. 
and Roger Blessing, Little Rock, Ark 
Both men returned to their homes dur 
ing the week’ end. Mr. Andrews was 
assistant manager of a large Chicago 
hotel before going with the Larabee com 
pany. 
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DEATH OF ALBERT WRIGHT 

Denver, Coro—Albert Wright, 76, 

died recently after two months’ illness. 





June 30, 1943 


He was formerly local manager for the 
Longmont Milling Co. and had _ been 
-owner of the Empire Feed & Fuel Co. 
for many years. He was one of the 
founders of the Denver Grain Exchange. 


—- .. - . 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x *&* &k & * 


Bert C. Christoffers, elder son of B. 
C. Christotfers, New York flour jobber, 
was graduated on June 26 as a lieuten- 
ant from the Army Air Forces Advanced 
Flying School at Altus, Okla. Before 
entering this school he had already had 
considerable flying experience, as it was 
his job, as pilot with a staff sergeant’s 
rating, to fly officers over the combat 
area, and he was also flight lieutenant 
in his reflight training. Mr. and Mrs. 
Christoffer’s younger son, Donald, is at 
R.O.T.C. in Alabama and expects his 
commission in about three months. 


* 








Lt. Bernard Stoecklein, son of Christ 
Stoecklein, Stoecklein Bros. Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, is the statistics officer of a 
heavy bombardment group in New 
Guinea which has been credited with 
shooting down more enemy planes than 
any other bombardment group in the 
world. He is 26 years of age and be- 
fore entering the service was associated 
with the bakery. 

* 


No sooner had Betsy Walter, daughter 
of Dewey Walter, Pillsbury grain man 
at Kansas City, arrived at Smith College 
for WAVE training than someone dis- 
covered her great musical talent. She 
now is in charge of music there for the 
WAVEs, staging their shows and han- 
dling radio work. Miss Walter recently 
gave a piano recital in Kansas City. 





—~— FF 


OBITUARY 





C, R. ANDERSON 

C. R. Anderson, 73, who retired June 1 
as manager of the Red River Milling 
Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., died June 27. 
He had been the active head of the com- 
pany for 41 years. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS LIST 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, president 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the following standing commit- 
tees of that organization for the coming 
year: 

Finance: James R. Affleck, Philadel- 
phia, chairman; E. S. Wagner, Chicago; 
J. A. MacNair, New York; C. W. 
Cowan, Baltimore; E. J, Kneer, Cleve- 
land. 

Trade Practice: A. A. Lederer, Cleve- 
land, chairman; B. V. Hopper. Pitts- 
burgh; J. Ross Myers, Jr., Baltimore; 
H. J. Jonas, Cincinnati; Harry Bron- 
stein, Philadelphia; Julius Zimmerman, 
St. Louis; Emile Campagno, New Or- 
leans; Floyd A. Owens, Chicago; S. R. 


. Louis; 
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Strisik, New York; B. D. Levenson, 
New York; G, T. Hein, Milwaukee. 

Conference: Robert Wagner, Balti- 
more, chairman; E. J. Bermel, Pitts- 
burgh; R. L. Groff, Philadelphia; Aaron 
Sheinbart, Cleveland; S. Gartland Horan, 
Philadelphia; Henry J. Albrecht, St. 
Phil Orth, Milwaukee; A. J. 
Palermo, New Orleans; R. E. Bemmels, 
Chicago; H. J. O’Brien, New York; 
George R. Flach, New York. 

Contract: Fred Larsen, Chicago, chair- 
man; Herman Koch, Pittsburgh; C. 
Emmerich Mears, Baltimore; Stanley 
Taylor, Cincinnati; Franklin Martens, 
Cleveland; W. Schneider, Philadelphia; 
John Marshang, Milwaukee; R. A. Ton- 
ry, New Orleans; Harvey Landau, New 
York; S. Gartland Horan, Philadelphia. 

Membership: Gus Fleischmann, New 
York, chairman; A. P. Doerrer, Balti- 
more; Fred M. Spuhler, Pittsburgh; H. 
Nagel, Cincinnati; George Fulak, Cleve- 
land; Ben Price, Philadelphia; Joseph 
F. Ryan, St. Louis; P. L. Thompson, 
New Orleans; S. O. Werner, Chicago; 
R. S. Seligmann, New York; C. J. Swan- 
son, Milwaukee. 

Legislative: W. P. Tanner, New York, 
chairman; J. S. Spagnol, Pittsburgh; 
George E. Case, Baltimore; C. B. Nie- 
man, Cincinnati; Charles Voelkel, New 
Orleans; William Pittman, Cleveland; 
Alex Dombrowski, Chicago; James R. 
Affleck, Philadelphia; H. W. Kleinsteu- 
ber, Milwaukee. 

Publicity: Herbert H. Lange, New 
York, chairman; A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh; 
George E, Ruhl, Baltimore; C. F. Walts- 
math, Cincinnati; Sol Newman, Cleve- 
land; Morris Kutner, Philadelphia; G. 
C. Giessing, St. Louis; J. J. Egan, New 
Orleans; Hugo Roos, Chicago; Sanders 
Sosland, Kansas City; Frank Heuillard, 
Milwaukee. 
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N. Y. FOOD GROUP REPORT 
STRESSES CEREAL FOODS 


New York, N. Y.—A revised diet that 
will include more milk and grain has 
been recommended by Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey’s Emergency Food Commis- 
sion. After six years of bumper crups, 
New York state is confronted with a 
year of low production, and the food 
problem in the state must be worked 
out carefully, the commission feels. 
Grain production should be increased and 
used directly for human consumption, 
instead of for livestock, the report says, 
and production of every possible pound 
of milk should be encouraged, partly by 
using as much pasture, hay and silage 
as possible. To maintain this milk pro- 
duction for next year, it suggests that 
500,000 tons of high protein feeds and 
1,500,000 tons of grain be obtained from 
outside the state. 

The commission also advocates use of 
available poultry feed primarily for egg 
production and continued pushing of the 
farm labor program to have enough 
labor for all seasons. 

In a discussion of price policy, the 
report concludes “Incentive payments 
to farmers, or government rationing of 
feed and other production supplies, 
hedged about as they inevitably will be 
with uncertainties and red tape, can 
never be a satisfactory substitute for 
the simple, direct method of permitting 
adjustments in prices that will stimulate 
production in desired directions.” 

H. E. Babcock, head of the Grange 
League Federation, is chairman of the 





comunission, and among its members are 
Dean Carl E. Ladd, of the New York 
State College of Agriculture; Austin 
W. Carpenter, president of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants; Dr, L. 
A. Maynard, director of the School of 
Nutrition at Cornell University; Joseph 
F. McAllister, feed merchant; Henry H. 
Rathbun, vice president of the Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative League. 
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TWO SPECIALISTS ADDED 
TO FDA GRAIN DIVISION 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—(Special)—Two 
new aids of Cyrus S. Kauffman, chief 
of the division of distribution and opera- 
tions of the grain products branch of 
FDA, who are expected to do much of 
the spadework in the constantly accumu- 
lating functions of this branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, have be- 
gun to operate. They are Albert F. 
Nelson, the new assistant chief of Kauff- 
man’s division, and Henry S. Cowgill, 
who has taken over the tasks of the 
milling equipment section. 

Mr. Nelson was brought to Washing- 
ton from Chicago, where he had been a 
member of the national board of review. 
He has had 26 years’ experience in va- 
rious capacities with the Department of 
Agriculture, being assigned at times to 
Minneapolis and Portland, Oregon, of- 
fices of D. of A., handling detai!s of the 
grain standards act. Mr. Cowgill is a 
practical milling and grain man. When 
WPB had control of grains and foods, 
Mr. Cowgill came to Washington eight 
months ago to become chief of the WPB 
unit on cereal, milling machinery and 
general industrial equipment. As Kauff- 
man’s assistant, he will continue to 
handle the problem of supplying the 
trades with adequate plant equipment 
and supplies to increase production of 
mills, 
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AMINO PRODUCTS TO BUILD 

Tortepvo, Outo.—The Amino Products 
Co., Rossford, Ohio, near Toledo, sub- 
sidiary of the International. Minerals 
& Chemicals Corp., New York City, has 
awarded a contract for the erection of 
two large additions to its present plant, 
to cost more than $25,000. The com- 
pany produces a vegetable protein used 
for dehydrated soups and foods. 
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GRAIN BUSINESS DISSOLVED 
Wasu. — The Kahlotus 
(Wash.) Grain and Supply Co. which has 
been in business for the past 20 years has 
been dissolved. The warehouses and of- 
fice buildings were purchased by R. E. 
Peot. 





KAHLoTUs, 
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Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 

tive figures for the previous weeks: 
o——— Week ending 
June 12 June 19 June 26 
53,299 45,905 *39,959 











Five mills .... 
*Four mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 


ended June 26, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis. . 110 134 38 10 139 826 
oo!) are 25 30 29 ... 519 454 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 26, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis ... eve re 16,860 8,400 
Kansas City .. 925 1,675 4,600 4,200 
Philadelphia .. 360 160 ‘ibe ove 
Milwaukee .... 90 40 3,650 3,280 


31 


RIBOFLAVIN PROGRAM 
ADEQUATE, WPB SAYS 


Federal Agency Says Reserve Supplies 
Are Being Built Up to Meet 
All Demands 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The allocation of 
riboflavin under WPB General Prefer- 
ence Order M-299, which has been in 
effect since March 30, is proceeding to 
the satisfaction of all users of the vita- 
min. The government, with the co-op- 
eration of producers of the ingredient, 
is building up adequate reserve supplies 
to meet all demands, according to Fred 
J. Stock, of WPB chemicals division. 
Stock said there was no “panic” in the 
trades for lack of supplies, and spe- 
cifically denied a trade report that the 
government had taken half the output 
of one large producer to distribute it 
among competitors. 

“We did have to supply an emergency 
need for riboflavin for chick feed in the 
Midwest,” Stock said, “but this was due 
to the fact that the Commercial Solvents 
Corp.’s Peoria plant was under water 
during the recent floods, and it was 
purely an emergency step.” The trade 
rumor, he indicated, may have arisen 
from this one case. 

The government has authority under 
Order M-299 to maintain a strict check 
on both the production and distribution 
of riboflavin. WPB officials say that 
companies with large or excessive in- 
ventory holdings have been forced to 
“live off their fat” by curtailment of 
allocation applications, it was explained. 
These companies are being required to 
use up their stocks to meet current 
requirements. 

Barring breakdown of production fa- 
cilities WPB foresees no action now 
which would require redistribution of 
inventories. Demands for supplies of 
riboflavin, officials say, are expected to 
continue heavy prior to and immediately 
after inauguration of WFA’s flour en- 
richment program but subsequently will 
level off and productive facilities are be- 
lieved to be adequate to meet the new 
standards recently proposed by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

If emergency redistribution is made 
necessary through unforeseen dislocation 
of productive facilities it appears that 
WPB would have redistribution powers 
under Priority Regulation 13 which con- 
trols distribution of frozen inventories. 
Up to this time this regulation has been 
largely used to control redistribution of 
critical metals and partially fabricated 
goods which have been tied up in proc- 
essors’ hands by use limitation and con- 
servation orders. 
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ON WEST COAST 
C.—A visitor to the 
British Columbia coast area during the 
week on business was William Henning, 
sales manager for British Columbia and 
Alberta for the Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd. He makes his headquarters at Cal- 
gary, Alta, and this was his first trip 
to Vancouver since his recent elevation 

from district manager here. 





Vancouver, B, 
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125,000 FARMERS FILE CLAIMS 

Wixyirzeo, Man.— Roughly 125,000 
farmers in western Canada have filed 
claims for 1943 wheat acreage reduction 
payments. In addition, a large number 
of landlords have made application for 
bonuses under the wheat acreage plan. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





SOUTHWEST 

the tempo of 

somewhat in 
purchased 


THE 


Kansas City: Although 
flour business picked up 
Southwest, actual amount 
only 55% of capacity, compared with 
the previous week and 36% a year 
Bakers are getting into the buying 
but are not yet “grabbing” like they 
year ago on the July 4 week-end, 

Millers feel that bakers probably 
to get into that mood when the 
gins to move in big quantities 
Most bakers remember the big discounts of 
a year ago when wheat hit a crowded mar- 
ket, and although conditions are entirely 
different, they hope for a repetition of that 
situation. 

Millers, 


the 
the 
was 
63% 
ago. 
mood, 
did a 


wheat be- 
next week. 


have enough = other 
to keep them from 
Grits, feed, specialty 
considerations are keep- 
the bakers into 


moreover, 
things to think about 
pressing the baker, 
products and other 
ing them from hurrying 
the market. 

Running time 
ucts building it up above 
tight and hard to find. 

Quotations, June z6: 
family flour $3.75@3.95, bakers short 
$3.05@3.20, 95% $3@3.10, straight 
3.05, first clear $2.50@2.80, second 
$2.45@2.60, low grade $2.30@2.40. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported 
tic business quiet, 5 


active, 8 fair, 4 
and § dull. 

Oklahoma City: 
week as compared with 
week. Bakers took 70% of bookings which 
were all in the domestic class. Slight im- 
provement in operation which ave raged 85%. 
Prices unchanged on family flour but higher 
on bakers. Quotations, per sack (ewt), 
June 26, delivered Oklahoma points: hard 
wheat short patent $3.6544.30, soft wheat 
short patent flour $3,65@4.30, standard pat- 
ent $3.55@4.10, bakers extra fancy $3.53@ 
3.58, bakers’ short patent $3.45@3.50, bakers’ 
standard $3.42@3.47, 

Omaha: Mills report sales ranging from 15 
to 150% of capacity. Prices a few cents 
higher. Family fancy $3.76, family standard 
$3.46, bakers short patent $3.30, baker's 
standard $3,20. 

Wichita: Sales fair, 
strong, mills operating 

Salina: rather 
the advance in the wheat 
quiry much better with some 
complished, Shipping 
proved considerably. 

Hutchinson; Market bulge 
interest but little business. Trade as a 
whole marking time awaiting new crop de- 
velopments. Shipping directions satisfac- 
tory. 

Texas: 
point, 5% 
side, and 


prod- 
Clears 


other 
‘age. 


with 
aver 


average, 


brands 

patents 
$2.95%4 

clear 


established 


domes- 
slow 
averaged 19% last 
32% in the previous 


Sales 


directions 100%, trend 
100% 

quiet; however, 
market made in- 
bookings ac- 
directions have im- 


Demand 


stimulated mild 


Sales down almost to the vanishing 
to possibly 10% of capacity out- 
almost nothing but family flour. 
However, most in the trade rather confident- 
ly expect a revival in buying early in July. 
Operations remain at or 80% of capac- 
ity, or about all that could be done under 
present labor conditions. Prices unchanged, 
Quotations per sack (cewt), June 25: family 
flour 50's, extr high patent $3.80@4.20; 
high patent $3.55@3.95; standard bakers, 
100’s, 44% or less ash, $3.35@3.51; first 
clears, 100's, $2.80@3, del. Tex. com. pts. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Developments in corn created 
strength in wheat and induced some flour 
buyers to consider their future needs. While 
trading is not heavy, it is considerably bet- 
ter than for two or three weeks back. Mod- 
erate-sized orders coming in from bakers in 
widely-scattered territory for 60 to 120-day 
shipment, Family flour buyers, however, 
still are uninterested. 

While sales by spring wheat 
come up to what was looked 
however, total about 90% of 
week compared with 60% a 
and 48% a year ago. 

Quotations, per sack 


49% 


mills did not 
for, they did, 
capacity last 
week earlier 
es- 


(ewt), June 29: 


are going” 


tablished 


brands 


short 


patents $3.40@3.43, 


spring first patent $3.35@3.38, standard pat- 
first 


ent $3.25-3.29, 
$3,10@ 3.13, 
wheat 
Interior Mills, 
quiet 
light. 
buyers 


clear 
whole 


very 
bookings 
flour 


up again. 
shortly, a 
during 


ried over 


fancy 


second 


clear 
clear 


$3.32 @ 3.37. 


week, 


means added 


Chicago: 
small 
quiries made. 


sales 


up very 
standstill 
tions per 
$3.32@ 3.5 
first 
family 
patent 
first 
ent 


57, 
clear 
flour 


good, 
with 
sack 


displayed 


Unless 
lot of flour 
this crop year will 
into 


the 


carrying 


number, 


with inquiry and 


interest and 
directions 
sold 
have 
crop 

charges. 


new year, 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Market 
in 


continues 


$3.28 @3.33, 
$2.58 @ 2.63, 


including Duluth: Another 


new 
Neither bakers nor family 
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Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, 
packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
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hard winter short 
$3.14@3.35, 
soft winter short pat- 
patent $3.47@4.2 


Local mills report new business 


very 


little interest. 


No 


a> 


large parcels booked. Usual car lot orders 
rather light. However, a few scatered or- 
ders for prompt to 120 days are on record. 
Family trade extremely dull. Good demand 
for clears, both hard and soft. Prices un- 
changed. Jobbers advise, practically no 
change in the situation, with the exception 
of a few scattered bookings for 120 days 
shipment. Specifications show some im- 
provement. Quotations per sack (cwt), June 
26, soft wheat baker straight and patent 
(ceiling price) $3.98 per cwt, cake flour 
$4.56, family soft wheat soft patent 
$3.98@4.29, straight $3.98@4.29, first clear 
$3.06@3.32; hard wheat baker patent (ceil- 
ing price) $3.44, family short patent 
$3.57@3.83 straight and 95% §$3.44@3.49, 
first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat baker 
patent, straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: End of the crop conditions prevail 
in milling but this year there are added 
complications and uncertainties. This in- 
duces nearly all buyers to hold off pending 
the clearing up of the situation. Sales 
are sluggish. Output is being reduced for 
want of new sales or directions or because 
mills are closing down for annual fumiga- 
tion, clean-up and repairs. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
26c rate points to New York, June 25, was 
$1.524%, equivalent to 8c over the close of 
the Chicago Sept. future. Meantime flour 
and feed prices continue at ceiling levels. 
Cutting of new wheat usually starts around 
July 4 in this section and there is some 
uncertainty this year as to how much will 
move, 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales rather spotted but with an 
encouraging increase in volume of new con- 
tracts made. Many buyers appear to be 
waiting for the movement of winter wheat 
crop before committing themselves but there 
appears to be a strong pressure from con- 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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sumer purchasing to force many of these 
into the market ahead of their normal time 
or plans. Spring first clears scarce and 
price firm. The slightly increased output 
reflects more directions coming into the 
mills and has considerably eased the feed 
situation although leaving much to be de. 
sired. Foreign trade uneventful. 

Quotations per sack (cwt), June 26: spring 
short patent $3.80; spring standard $3.70; 
spring high gluten $3.79; top family patent 
$4.63; first clear $3.37; southwestern short 
patent $3.75; pastry $3.85. 

New York: Better interest evident, 
good sales to the medium-sized bakers, and 
to a less degree, to jobbers. While this 
business is spotty and limited to a compara- 
tively few offices, it is an improvement 
over recent dullness. Buyers concerned 
over supplies for four to six months, influ- 
enced by short corn sityation and fact that 
recent replacements have been scanty, and 
the inquiry is for this period. Therefore 
since shipping directions are generally better 
throughout the trade, continued sales are 
anticipated. Not only is demand for spring 
and Kansas grades, but cake flours command 
good call. Spring clears continue extremely 
scarce, with some priced well above stand- 
ard patents. 

Quotations, per sack (cwt) June 25: 
high glutens $3.72@3.84, standard patents 
$3.55@3.76, clears $3.53@3.63; southwestern 
high glutens $3.56@3.70, standard patents 
$3.53@3.62, clears $3.18@3.37; soft winter 
straights $3.70@3.78. 


Boston: New commitments hard to un- 
cover but mill agents continue their efforts 
to get a buying wave started. Trade con- 
tinues to wait for some stronger indications 
as to way market will move. Meanwhile 
supplies getting lower and lower so that 
some buying will become imperative in the 
near future. Sellers feel that it will not 
require a great deal in way of market news 
to start wave rolling. While awaiting 
further developments trade bought only 
as current needs required and sules 
larger than minimum carlots did not sevm 
to exist. Family sales slow while shipping 
directions on a par with moderate pace of 
previous weeks. Mill quotations unchanged. 
Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 26: spring 
high gluten $3.85@3.95, short patent $3.754 
3.83, standard patent $3.65@3.75, first clear 
$3.55 @ 3.63; southwestern short patent 
$3.68@3.76, standard patent $3.58 @ 3.66; 
Texas short patent $3.68@3.75, standard pat- 
ent $3.58@3.65; soft winter patent $3.9:4 
4.05, straights $3.78@3.90, clear $3.624@ 
3.70. 


with 


spring 


Philadelphia: Market irregular and un- 
settled with trade slow and prices declined 
about 5c per 100 Ibs due to the downward 
movement in wheat. Market reacted neu 
the close with loss subsequently recovered 
and with few net changes. While the un- 
dertone is firm little or no improvement is 
noted in demand, confined to small lots in 
most cases for the satisfaction of immediat: 
wants. Quotations per sack (cwt), June 24 
spring wheat short patent $3.75@3.85, stand- 
ard patent $3.60-3.70, first spring clear 
$3.50@3.55, hard winter’ short patent 
$3.65@3.75. 95% $3.50@3.60. 

Pittsburgh: Market unsettled with 
ings limited to small lots of spring wheat 
and hard winter flours. Shipping direc- 
tions show some improvement. Jobbers and 
bakers appear to be deferring buying until 
a more favorable trend develops, and all 
bookings are more or less restricted due 
to heavy stocks on hand and inclination of 
consumers to ascertain new crop outlook. 
Family flour demand still lags. Soft winter 
sales are up. Clears of the better grades 
are eagerly sought, but reported scarce 
Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 26: spring 
wheat short patent $3.75@3.80, straight 
$3.67@3.68, first spring clear $3.44@3.56; 
hard winter short patent $3.67@ 3.80, 
straight grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten 
$3.64@3.80, first clear $3.18@3.49; soft win- 
ter bakers short patent $4.51@4.64, straight 
grade $3.44-@3.52. 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: There is a more 
feeling in the flour market, although the 
volume of sales is not large. The new crop 
is expected out of Texas next month. There 
is little or no interest in northern spring 
wheat flours. Midwestern and Pacific coast 
flours improved slightly although the vol- 
ume of sales is not large. Shipping direc- 
tions show definite improvement. Quotativ 
per sack (cwt), June 26: hard spring wheat 
(f.0.b. Minneapolis) family patent $3.45@ 
3.60, first patent $3.30@3.45, standard pat- 
ent $3.20@3.30, fancy clear $3.15@3.20, first 
clear $3.05@3.15, second clear $2.75@3.1)"; 

hard winter wheat family patent $3.50@ 
bakers’ short patent $3.35@3.45, 95% $3.254 


book 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
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3.35, first clear $3.10@3.20, second clear 
$2.90@3.05; soft wheat short patent $4.05@ 
4.35; straight $3.45@3.75, first clear $3.00@ 
3.30 


Atlanta: Sales continue slow, although 
stronger wheat prices brought forth an in- 
erease in inquiries from buyers with few 
sales as a result. For the second time in 
two weeks, one big local baker bought a 
round lot of flour. A good amount of flour 
waits shipping instructions on unfilled con- 
tracts. There was little change in prices, 
which tended to sag. Dullness continues in 
the family flour trade. Jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers are well-stocked. Blenders 
continue to show more interest in trying to 
do something about the demand for feed- 
stuffs, rather than dealing with flour. 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 26: 
spring wheat bakers short patent $3.89@3.95, 
standard patent $3.80@3.84, straight $3.65@ 
3.69, first bakers clear $5.40@3.54, nominal; 
hard winter bakers short patent $3.59@3.73, 
standard patent $3.50@3.63, straight $3.49@ 
3.58, family short patent $3.83@4.05, fancy 
patent $3.64, special patent $3.72, low pro- 
tein 95% $3.43@3.48, from the coast $3.50, 
bulk; soft wheat, 95% $3.81@3.85, straight 
$3.79@3.83, fancy cut-off $3.45@3.50, short 
patent $3.96@4.06, first clear $3.38, nominal; 
soft wheat family short patent $4.40-4.65, 
fancy patent $4.35@4.45, special patent 
$4.19@4.30; soft wheat 95%, from the coast 
$3.75 bulk. 


Nashville: Busines unchanged for some 
time and sales have been limited to an occa- 
sional car for “fill-in purposes’? but more 
inquiries are being made and shipping direc- 
tions are fairly good. Outbound shipments 
vary. Extremely light supply of cornmeal 
may help the flour business. Bakers report 
an unusually good busines, all running full 
capacity. The smaller commercial bakers are 
still closing on Sunday since they cannot ob- 
tain sufficient raw materials to meet their 
full demand and are baking 6 days a week 
instead of 7. 


Prices remain unchanged, holding firm due 
to the government report that the winter 
wheat would run about 70% compared to 
last year. Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 
26: soft winter family short patent 
$4.44@4.61, standard patent $4.29@4.44; 
straight $4.14@4.29, clears $3.99@4.14, hard 
winter wheat short patent $4.04@4.29, stand- 
ard patent $3.88@4.03, soft winter high pat- 
ent pastry flour $4.39, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: An improved tone in the market 
with domestic buyers showing more interest 
after the new government program was an- 
nounced. California buyers took flour free- 
ly, volume not large as mills soon had trou- 
ble getting wheat in quantity. Local values 
up 5c. Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 26: 
family patent $3.98. 


Portland: Business continues of smaller 
proportions in the Pacific Northwest, with 
a limited amount of domestic bookings. 
California trade has been fairly good with 
some of the mills but others will not touch 
it because of the low prices. Local bookings 
are only fair with the bakery trade pretty 
well stocked up and shipping instructions 
coming in rather slowly. Most of the mills 
are catching up on their past export busi- 
ness. Export trade to South and Central 
America is still confined to small lots. 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 26: all 
Montana $3.57; high gluten $3.52, Blue- 
stem Topping $3.30, pastry $3.09, pie $3.04, 
fancy hard wheat clears $3.17, whole wheat, 
100%, $3.40, graham $3.10, cracked wheat 
$3.20. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour is in 
xood demand in the domestic market. Mills 
are having a difficult time keeping up with 
orders in view of the labor situation and 
wartime restrictions on deliveries. Then, 
too, an insatiable demand exists for feed 
and mixed car business is held up. Prices 
are steady at ceiling levels. Quotations, 
June 26: top patents $5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, 
bakers $4.40, in 98’s cotton, net cash, car 
lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour is 
heavy. Orders from the British ministry 
of food have been pouring in recently and 
mills simply cannot squeeze in another bar- 
rel of flour between now and the end of 
October, although the British buying agency 
would be glad if they could do so. Capaci- 
ties are inadequate for the business offering. 
In addition Canadian mills are called upon 
to supply the West Indies and also New- 
foundland. British Guiana did some buy- 
ing during the week. Prices are unchanged 
from a week ago. Quotations, June 26: gov- 
ernment regulation grade of Canadian flour 
358s 6d per 280 Ibs, cotton, July-August, 
Canadian winter ports; 35s 9d September- 
October. 


The winter wheat flour market is dead. 
There are practically no offerings and only 


~made. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


limited demand. Millers are getting little 
or no wheat but it will not be long before 
new-crop grain is available. The market 
for this flour is now limited because of its 
relative dearness compared with springs and 
most buyers have sufficient stocks to carry 
them over. Prices, are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, June 26: $5.40 bbl, in secondhand 
cotton bags; $5.15 bbl, in bulk, in buyers’ 
bags, seaboard, for export. 


No deliveries of winter wheat are being 
In view of the unprecedented de- 
mand for feed farmers may have used the 
balance of their wheat for this purpose. 
New crop grain will soon be ready for 
cutting. Prices’ are at the ceiling. Quota- 
tions, June 26: $1.11@1.12 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points. 


Winnipeg: No new export business indi- 
cated. Domestic trade moderate. All mills 
are operating at capacity on orders booked 
as far ahead as early October. Purchases 
in cash wheat market by mills was appar- 
ently on a lighter scale. All milling com- 
panies are finding the shortage of help a 
serious problem. Quotations, June 26; top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents 
to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: While export flour business 
continues to be almost nil, flour distribu- 
tors find a continued heavy demestic de- 
mand. There have been no signs of im- 
provement in the freight situation which 
would warrant any immediate optimism 
about the export picture. Domestic buying 
of hard wheat flour is still confined largely 
to the baking trade while housewife buying 
of flour is on the slow side. Domestic hard 
wheat flour prices hold firm at ceiling levels 
and cash car prices for 98s cottons are 
$5.40 for first patents, $5.00 for bakers pat- 
ents and $4.90 for Vitamin B grinds. On- 
tario soft wheat flour supplies are coming 
through fairly well with the demand hold- 
ing steady. Prices to the trade are firm 
around $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: A 
little better inquiry is noted, with some 
improvement in sales. No large lots, but 
a fair volume of carload orders are being 
booked, with an occasional order for 500 
to 1,000 bbls. Market bouncing back and 
forth does not instill confidence in buyers, 
and, of course, a new crop in the offing 
is a factor also. Quotations unchanged: 
pure white rye flour $2.85@2.90 per cwt., in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$2.75@2.80, pure dark $2.50@2.55. 

Chicago: A slight improvement noted with 
several, though scattered, sales made. Ship- 
ping directions remain good; white patent 
$2.75@2.84, medium $2.65@2.74, dark $2.41@ 
2.61. 


St. Louis: Prices steady. Sales and ship- 
ping instructions good, pure white flour 
$3.14, medium $3.04, dark $2.84, rye meal 
$2.94. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $3.15; medium $3.05; 
dark $2.85. 

New York: Moderate sales chiefly at the 
low end of the range; pure white patents 
$2.95 @3.17. 

Philadelphia: Market weaker during the 
early portion of the week with prices lower. 
Later, however, loss recovered. At the close 
trade quiet; white patent, $3.02@3.12. 

Pittsburgh: Slow; trend unchanged; sup- 
ply ample; per sack (cwt), pure 
white rye flour $2.68@2.81, medium $2.65@ 
2.68, dark $2.30@2.37. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.32, medium 
dark rye $3.40, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.79, Wisconsin white patent $3.91. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis; Prices firm at ceilings, but, 
for some reason or other, the trade does not 
seem to want to anticipate needs. New 
bookings scant, to say the least. Only one 
sale reported at the convention in Chicago 
last week. Directions are still hard to get. 
Apparently, the lull in demand for macaroni 
products is widely spread. 

In the week ended June 26, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 144,125 sacks 
(cwts) durum products against 166,244 in 
the previous week. 

Chicago: Sales very light in number and 
in quantity due to limited offerings. Ship- 
ping directions continue slow; No. 1 semo- 
lina $3.75@3.76, standards No. 1 $3.65@ 
3.66. 

St. Louis: Prices steady. Sales and ship- 


ping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
lina $3.99 cwt, granular $3.81, No. 3 3.73, 
fancy patent $3.99. 

Pittsburgh: Limited; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; per sack (cwt) No. 1 fancy 
$3.98; standard No. 1 $3.88. 


Buffalo: New busines and demand lagged. 
Buyers evidently awaiting further develop- 
ments as to crop conditions. Trend steady; 
supply, ample-directions fair; No. 1 $3.99; 
durum fancy patent $3.99; macaroni flour 
$3.73; first clear $3.12; second clear $2.12; 
durum granular not quoted. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet, but generally 
firm. Offerings moderate; No. 1 fancy, $4.04; 
No. 1 regular, $3.94. 
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ARNOLD 


veiliess 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 
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SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BARREL SOFT 
wheat mill; three years or more expe- 
rience. State age and experience. Ad- 
dress 6199, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO COVER 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
Leading Kansas mill offers splendid op- 
portunity for man accustomed to selling 
quality products. Address 6195, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneanolis, Minn. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 

















x 
PROMPT “*. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








v Z 

HEAD MILLER HAVING LIFETIME EX- 
perience in the milling business, Satis- 
factory service, also results. Address 
6218, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v J 
USED 1,000 OR 1,500-POUND SPIRAL 
mixer, suitable for mixing prepared flours, 
motor drive. T. F. Naughtin Co., 802 
Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














KING’S GOLD 





ool ... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


EXCELSIOR 




















Minnesota Girt Fiovur . 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins 
and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 


long on quality! 






































: TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Fine flours milled from the 


cream of this great Kansas 


wheatfield by millers who 
prize their quality and qual- 
ity-reputation above every 


transient advantage. 


Dependable 


value at fair price. 


quality and 


Ye 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











= FLOUR 
She 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


















ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


alina, Kansas 






Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations, Tuesday, June 29 

Minneapolis: The freezing of corn stocks 
in terminal elevators seems to have stepped 
up interest in feeds, if that is possible. At 
least, millers say inquiry has been very 
brisk the past few days, but with directions 
on flour again slowing up, they have no feed 
to offer. Mills generally have been slowly 
but steadily catching up with their back 
orders, and are hoping that soon they would 
have little to offer to old customers. But 
if production has to be further curtailed 
through lack of directions, mixed-car and 
mill-door demand will continue to absorb a 
major portion of the output, leaving little 
for the straight carlot trade. Almost un- 
limited quantities of millfeed could be sold 
at ceiling for any shipment this year. 

Kansas City: Feed still scarce, on the 
ceiling and in great demand. No offerings 
being made by mills; bran and_ shorts 
$36.50 @37.00. 

Oklahoma City: Active in all classes with 
scant supplies. Prices unchanged. Quota- 
tion basis burlap bags, carload shipments, 
southern deliveries, June 26: bran, mill- 
run and shorts $1.90@1.95 per bag of 100 
lbs; for northern deliveries: bran, millrun 
and shorts, $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Milifeeds continue in very good 
demand, supply very light. Prices at ceil- 
ing, $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand active, supply less than 
demand, trend steady at ceiling; bran and 
shorts (basis Kansas City) $36.50. 

Hutchinson; Demand good; trend firm; 
supply insufficient; bran, mill run and gray 
shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City hasis). 

Salina: Exceptionally good; trend steady; 
supply inadequate. Ceiling prices prevail for 
both bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Demand unsatisfied; trend 
tight at mixed car ceilings; supply inade- 
quate. Practicaly no current offerings. 
Wheat bran and gray shorts $43.40, in 
mixed cars, delivered Texas common points. 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; no offer- 
ings; spring and hard winter bran, std. 
midds., flour midds., and red dog $40.40, 
jobber’s ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts, 
brown shorts $39.00@39.50, and red dog 
$39.50. 

Toledo: No change, still a shortage of 
feed, and prices continue at ceiling levels, 
in spite of pasturage being in excellent 
condition. Output reduced as operation of 
mills are reduced at end of the crop year. 
National Mill, Toledo, 9,000 bbls capacity, 
down all last week and will be down 
this week for vacations. Mennel mill will 
also be down this week. 

Buffalo: Demand still in excess of sup- 
plies. Out put improved but not enough to 
satisfy requirements of buyers. Trend steady; 
supply light; bran, std. midds., flour midds., 
red dog, second clear and heavy mixed 
feeds $42.26. 

New York: Good; trend unchanged at 
ceilings; supply exhausted; nominally 
$46.06. 

Boston: Tight situation unchanged. Offer- 
ings from mills in the east and west unusu- 
ally light with no feeds from any other 
sources that buyers could get their hands 
on, Quotations firm at ceilings. Spring 
bran, midds, mixed feed and red dog $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply smal; brand std. $45.65 and pure 
spring, $45.65 bid; hard winter, $45.65; soft 
winter, nominal; midds. std., flour and red 
dog, $45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Higher, offerings very light; 
not much to sell; spring bran and red dog 
$43.60, nominal. 

Atlanta: Feedstuffs situation unchanged 
with offerings limited and production mostly 
applied on old contracts; all feed grains 
continued in urgent demand. New allot- 
ment of ground feed wheat has resulted in a 
flood of buying orders, with most of it being 
sold by the end of Jun@.@Bmamp gray sherts 
and midds. at same ceiling pricés of $46.30@ 
46.80. 

Nashville: Demand still good but offerings 
continue very light. Lack of rain has dried 
up pastures to some extent and feeders are 
finding difficulty obtaining feed. Both bran 
and shorts continue quoted at the ceilings, 
$43.30. 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply limit- 
ed; $36.50 ceiling. 

Portland: Millrun, bran, shorts, midds, 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Situation was unchanged with de- 
mand exceeding supply considerably, and 
mills booked into September. Plants are 
working to capacity six days per week. 
Quotations (at ceiling): red bran and mill- 
run $36.50, blended $36.50, white $36.50, 
midds $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: red bran and millrun $41.10, 
blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds $41.10 
per ton, ceiling; California prices (at ceil- 
ing): red bran and milllrun $41.10, blended 
$41.10, white $41.10, midds $42.10, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, Calif., with Los An- 
geles up $1.00, ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; none 
to offer; Kansas bran $42.60, mill run $42.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is keen. There 
has been little or no falling off since cattle 
went on pasture. Middlings particularly are 
wanted for hog feed. Exports are at a low 
point. Permits are worth $13@13.50 ton 
but few are offering. Prices are at ceiling 
levels. Quotations, June 26: bran $29.00, 
shorts $30.00, midds $33 ton, net cash, bags 





included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal. 


basis; export $45.50 tons (Boston ceiling), 
Montreal freights, Canadian funds. 
Winnipeg: No change in situation. All sup- 
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plies easily absorbed by continued keen de. 
mand and stocks from western Canada moy. 
ing to eastern provinces. Sales in West- 
ern Canada are very small. Quotations, June 
26: bran $28.00, shorts $29.00, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50, small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3.00 extra. 

Vancouver—Trend steady. There is ample 
millfeed on the coast and mills on the 
prairies are not pressing but they seem to 
value business despite the generally big de- 


mand. This is possibly due to the fact 
that western millls are still running to 
capacity. Domestic demand is still way 
above normal but is down somewhat rom 


the recent peak sales. Quotations are un- 
changed and on a cash car basis are bran 
$29.80; shorts $30.80 and midds. $33.80. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and _ oat- 


meal are quiet. There is little @eman jn 
the hot weather. Prices are unchanged 
Quotations, June 26: rolled oats $3.15 per 
bag of 80 lbs, in mixed cars; oatmea!, jn 


98's jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal }),;sis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is fair. No accumulation of sup- 
plies; mills operating only part tim to 
fill domestic orders. No indication for some 


time of any export sales. Quotations, June 
26: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the 
three prairies provinces; oatmean in ‘%-]b 


sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quote: on 
June 28 at $4.55 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 07 
packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages 35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supp! 
Visible supply of grain in the wester: in- 
spection division June 25, 1943, and rev. ipts 
and shipments during the past wee! in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
ere 64,747 1,280 3,591 46 
ee eee 29 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








Private terminals 10 
TOCA cieccoses 64,747 1,280 3,620 »s.656 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,158 oes 55 36 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 














VOCOTS .cccccce 15,924 eee 36 79 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ee 
Victoria ...ccees 1,017 eee 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 
TOCA wiccccas 102,673 1,280 3,711 &.771 
YOar G80 wsccess 163,269 166 368 1.597 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 5,734 88 1,017 02 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OF: GER. access 47 sos 12 61 
TWOtae 2 20ceses 5,782 88 1,029 562 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


Re «600066665 6,921 ° 50 697 1,002 
) **  Prreerer 269 3 269 104 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 








erm Giv. .coces 162 12 7 
TOONS sv esse 7,252 53 978 113 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942- June 25, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 95,862 3,429 52,805 i2,719 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- c 
GE GH. ciavee 6,406 aoe 735 1,225 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-June 25, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..158,434 2,385 51,572 35,280 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Te Ms. yueuee 8,340 one 650 119 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week er ling 
June 19, 1943, and June 20, 1942, as rep rted 
to the United States Bureau of Agricul:ural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— ;-—in bon '— 
June 19 June 20 June 19 Ju: ° 20 
1943 1942 1943 942 





TE: <wnewe 161,583 217,753 8,827 1,688 
COPM ccccecee cee . 
COE: sivciacs 896 +s 
eee 868 337 
MOriey scccce 909 see 
Flaxseed .... 772 1,385 218 


Stocks of United States grain in sto: Im 
Canadian markets June 19 (figures for ©0r- 
responding date a year ago given in pé:en- 
theses); wheat, none (175,000) bus; rn, 
1,859,000 (4,845,000); oats, none (none); ry 
24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on June 2s, 1 
tons. This is the short side of cont: icts 
only, there being an equal number of (005 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Mids. 
June ..... © eevee owes eeve 
TOF cccccs | er aece 480 





Totals 120) ow oe ewws 2,660 
*Del. in Chicago. 
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“Production Soldiers” 








Box-Lunch Packers 
Get Helpful Hints 
From New Booklet 


To the wives, mothers and sisters who 
daily rack their brains to plan a nutri- 
tious and varied lunch for the more 
than 5,000,000 
carry lunch boxes, is dedicated a new 
booklet, “How to Pack Lunch Boxes 
for War Workers.” 

Prepared by Mrs. Julia Kiene, Direc- 
tor of Westinghouse Home Economics 
Institute, the purpose of the booklet is 
to simplify the planning and packing 
of box lunches that will please the 
“lunchers” and still measure up to all 
rules of good nutrition. 

Straight from the men and women on 
the “eating line” come some of the tips 
in the new primer. Practical pointers on 
the right tools to use, night-before short 
cuts and how to keep a lunch box from 
becoming a bore, are drawn from the 
experiences of homemakers to whom the 
lunch box was already an old story be- 
fore the war. The night shift worker 
has a chapter all to himself. So does 
“overcoming food shortages.” Plus that, 
there are lunch box menus for every 
day of the month and more than three 
score recipes, including 26 different 
sandwich fillings and spreads. 


“production soldiers” who 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OHIO BAKERS’ SUMMER 
MEETING AT COLUMBUS 


Co_umsvus, On10.—To conserve travel, 
the Ohio Bakers Association has decided 
to hold its convention at Columbus, July 
19-20. The program for the first day 
will take place at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel and will consist of a trustees’ meet- 
ing in the morning, an allied 
luncheon at noop with a business session 
With the thought of 
replacing vacations, which will be scarce 
in the baking industry this year, the 
second day has been planned for relaxa- 
tion. Transportation will be provided 
to the Scioto Country Club for an after- 
noon and evening of sports and enter- 
tainment. There will be a golf tourna- 
ment and a distribution of prizes, both 
in golfing and non-golfing events. 





trades 


in the afternoon. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUST EXPLOSION PROPOSAL 
PROTESTED IN WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkez, Wis.—Feed, grain and 
flour milling industries, as well as brew- 
ers and other grain handlers, are grvatly 
disturbed by regulations proposed by 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission in 
regard to the control of dust explosions 
in mills, elevators and feed plants. The 
regulations virtually would require the 
rebuilding of most established plants, at 
prohibitive cost, and are considered un- 
reasonable and impractical by the trade, 
particularly as they apply to existing 
plants. An organization of those con- 
cerned is being formed to make a vig- 
orous protest. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PAWNEE WHEAT PRAISED 

Manuatran, Kawnsas.—A feature of 
wheat field experiments this season is 
the outstanding appearance and promise 
of Pawnee wheat, a new variety devel- 
oped by plant breeders at Kansas State 
College, to be distributed to Kansas 
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farmers for planting this fall. Pawnee 
is a cross between Kawvale and Ten- 
marq. 
herited the high degree of resistance to 
Hessian fly of its Kawvale parent. Un- 
der a severe fly infestation on the Hutch- 
inson experimental field where standard 
varieties such as Turkey and Tenmar 
are heavily infested, 
fly free. It has several other desirable 
characteristics: early maturity, _ stiff 
resistance to red leaf rust, resist- 
ance to loose smut, tolerance to stem 
rust, heavy test weight and good milling 


This new hybrid wheat has in- 


Pawnee is almost 


straw, 


and baking qualities. 


Whereas and To Wit Taboo 
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Canada Issues Price Rule 
In Simple Everyday Language 


Orrawa, Ont.—The Canadian prices 
board broke all precedent recently when 
it issued as an experiment an order in 
every-day language. 

Abandoning legal terms for 
and more direct wording that everyone 
can readily understand,” the board wrote 
an amendment to last November’s order 
freezing Canadian business. 


“a simpler 


TE TT 


Instead of “no person shall,” the or- 
der says if you carried on business on 
a certain date you must not do so and so 
without a permit. Phrases such as “de- 
volves or vests in a personal or fiduciary 
capacity” appear nowhere. The original 
order contained the expression “fiduciary 
capacity twice. Sentences running 250 


words or more also are eliminated. 





Be Proud of Your Job, 


As We are of Ours... | 
for 
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(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA, 


IN THE 






KANSAS 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL s CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 
PROVENDER 4% BALANCED 
. s RATIONS | 


re » ZZ FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
re 


\ 


” e 
Head Office: 


Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 

LONDON, ENGLAND 
CANADIAN 


London 
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A "it SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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R. C. PRATT The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 

FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS ae — 

ROLLED OATS TORONTO, CANADA Terminal Eteeator Oapacity, 9,481,600 Bus. 
Cable Address: “PrRaMILLCo,” Toronto. Grain Exch Wi 
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OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour] eee 


SaLes OFFICE 


7 MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills Limited as 


Cable Address: ForTaarry” BOX 2198 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 


ALGARY KA 


T NE ° MONTRE 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Za UY Fae TORONTO, CANADA 


ba.) Ld 
REGISTERED 





PURITY STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Ai UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ie 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 











Cable 
Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 

















\ EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 








“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the won } aad Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” CABLE _ 
Montreal é ae y USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, 


HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, 


MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


LONDON, 














Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


> see ~ JUTE - 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS 


. BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
} A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited . 


. rf 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 7 
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GREAT OE eee Nae. gince 1857 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


/ p: | . 
esate tee ee ee James lichardson & dons 
, hi df 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Srain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 











TORONTO, CANADA 
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Willis Hits Grade 
Labeling Plan 
For Foods 


Grade labeling constitutes an obstacle 
to the all-out production of food as a 
weapon of war, and as such should not 
be tolerated, declares Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, in an article in “convention 
issue” of the National Grocers’ Bulletin. 

In his article, Willis deals with the 
true story behind the 25-year fight of 
a small group of “professional consum- 
ers” to impose grade labeling upon the 
food industry, and the fallacies of their 
arguments. He says: 

“Food being a weapon of war, no ob- 
stacles to all-out production, such as 
grade labeling, should be tolerated.” 

Pointing out that by arbitrarily im- 
posing grades for processed foods, the 
government would remove much of the 
“incentive for such advancement and 
would stultify the free competition which 
is the essence of the American way of 
doing business,” Willis says: 

“We submit that it is wrong in prin- 
ciple to use the pressure of war to sub- 
stitute government mandate for the free 
enterprise system.” 

In listing the specific reasons against 
grade labeling, Willis first emphasizes 
that “from the long range point of view, 
grade labeling would give the consumer 
nothing she does not already have and 
it would deprive her of the benefits of 
constantly improved products.” 

The six major arguments against the 
proposed measure are, in the writer’s 
opinion, the following: 

1—Attempts to police retail prices 
against a grade stated on a label will 
cause confusion and conflict. Even OPA 
officials testify that grade labeling is not 
necessary to enforce a practical form 
of price control. 

2.—Grading of foods is not a simple 
process but a complicated and _ highly 
specialized art which would demand 
training and employment by the govern- 
ment of additional hundreds of experts. 

3.—At a time when the food industry’s 
responsibility is to get food quickly to 
the fighting fronts and the home fronts, 
if grade labeling were in force situations 
could arise where entire warehouses 
would be choked with food awaiting 
official grading. It could even mean 
that new crops would not be harvested 
and processed, since there would be no 
warehouse facilities available. 

4.—Grade labeling would cause con- 
fusion among customers. Today, pro- 
tected by the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, which sets rigid standards 
and requires clear statement on labels 
of all ingredients, the consumer knows in 
advance exactly what she is getting. 

5.—Grade labeling would be expensive 
—an expense which would be borne by 
the consumer, since the margin on which 
the food industry now operates is too 
slim to absorb the additional burden. 

6.—The public does not demand it; 
and in fact, if it realized the harmful 
effect which grade labeling would have 
on an already uncertain food supply, 
they would reject the plan as vigorously 
as Congress already has. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Syria and Lebanon, in order to stretch 
short supplies of wheat, are now mixing 
at least 30% of corn or barley with wheat 
in bread making. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test 


Country Run 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 
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‘Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE AppREss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SypNry 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


ee (77 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


VANCOUVER 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Cannon Valley 


IS MILLING 
Good Dependable 


spring wheat flour under 
rigid Laboratory and 
Bake Shop Control. 


TOO BAD 
A slender young private, obviously a 


newcomer to the armed ranks, lounged 


Leading Patents 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 

INV ADER—Higluten 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON against the guardhouse, puffing non- 

Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis chalantly on a cigarette. A captain pass- 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. ing by stared at him _ incredulously. 

“Can’t you see that sign 10 feet in front 
of your eyes,” cried the captain, “which 











distinctly says ‘no smoking’?” 
The soldier regarded him sadly. “Cap- 
tain,” he said, “if I could read that sign, 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els,together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 





ARCHER-DANIELS~MIDLAND Come 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

- DULUTH, MINN. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Oable Address: ““Wasco."' All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S. A. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








. 7 . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS he Nositiwestern Miller 








I'd be in the Navy now.” 
v ¥ 
NO CURB SERVICE 
Sergeant.—Do you serve women at the 
bar? 
Bartender.—No, you gotta bring your 
own, 
¥ ¥ 


oH! on! 


Teacher (to small pupil).—Spell 
straight. 
Pupil.—sS-t-r-a-i-g-h-t. 
Teacher.—What does it mean? 
Pupil.—Without ginger ale. 
sissy, EH? 
Pot. Stru.—How do you feel after that 
20-mile hike? 
Pot, Quinn.—Oh, I can’t kick. 
Pot. Stru.—Stiff legs, huh? 
JUST LONELY 


Corp. Blakey.—How are you this eve- 
ning honey? 
Honey. All right, but lonely. 
Corp. Blakey.—Good and lonely ? 
Honey.—No; just lonely. 
Corp. Blakey.—VIl be right over. 
¥ ¥ 
MAN TO MAN 
Judge.—Your wife says you keep her 
continually terrorized ! 
Prisoner.—But, your honor, —— 
Judge (whispering).—Now, not in my 
official capacity, but as man to man, 
what is your system? 
v ¥ 
POOR SUITOR ! 
Stern Parent.—Young man, can you 
support a family? 
Timid Suitor.—But I only wanted Ag- 
nes, sir. 
¥ ¥ 
RETRIBUTION 
Modern Miss.—Mother, did you ever 
flirt when you were young? 
Mother.—Yes, dear, I’m afraid I did. 
Modern Miss.—And were you pun- 
ished for it? 
Mother.—Ye., dear, I got married. 


4 


Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Centennial 
SC atiemllttics 


GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 
Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portland 








Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


- ’ port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 











©) SAN FRANCISCO 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
_ Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, 11. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. "“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO.. Ltd JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd... FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
“ ” P FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW: 45, H 8 C.2. LIVERPOOL: T Ww Add ahead 
: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. : Temporary War-time ress 
“Oashay,” Thounten Sonsh Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street Cae =—6 Ow, G. 8 
Cheshire BELFAST, IRELAND OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
LONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©, 3. Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEW Cable Address: ‘‘TrRoNTOPRI,’’ London 
ee ieliaailiiaans SIDNEY SMITH CRAWFORD & LAW McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) FLOUR IMPORTERS SS Saree 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 52 Mark Lane LONDON, £8 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, Cc. 2 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
Cory Buildings, CEREAL PRODUCTS LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E.C.3 | Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes eS, = coe 
Cable Address: ‘“DorFEeacu,’’ London PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ANDREW TAYLOR & co. WATS & See om 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. sane eepennie oun cones 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
on. Met bi 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Esplanade erage oh + soe 
, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, a - 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Coble Adiveas: “Goraunete,” Gleagee. Cables: PHILIP,” Dundee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | DP. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
vL0UR Deroerans COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
me eR RASS Sere FLOUR oneal RAL S, CERE ALS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings LONDON. 8.0.3 Deitte Chaos _— "ie ae 
ne 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 50 Wellington Street anes LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London S ray ten Street Sescow Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
C. E. FEAST & CO. | FENNELL, SPENCE &CO. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. Buy and Sell 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, ; Through 
FLOUR IMPORTERS LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, FLOUR IMPORTERS W T 
Subscription Room FEED, ETC. A N T A D S 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 | 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. | gable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool a THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Low Grades and We are always in the Market for H. J. GREENBANK THE FRANK R. PRINA 
Millf ee d Hard and Soft Wheat Flours & COMPANY co err poephiy ON 
Domestic Export 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY FLOUR aid Gabscuaaiaees 
Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
ELLYAouréo. S. R. STRISIK CO. HUBERT J. HORAN KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
omen oarhandisers” ; roreicn HITLOUR pomestic Flour Brokers 
Flour Mill Agents ot OMAHA. NEB. 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 3lst and Market Streets relaata itt 
CHICAGO neh Saaemne wae Fane PHILADELPHIA, PA. New York City and San Francisco 























f Johnson-Herbert & Co. KGNECers BRO Dixie-Portland Flour Co. “CREMO” 


Lo Vaid i 


a 


MM hi 





5 s « » . 
2 Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


R FO OR hee J bad 
NEW YORK BOSTON Standard of the South CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA plus Dependable Service CROOKSTON, MINN. 


























HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & WHITE & COMPANY Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 














LARSEN CO. 
“The Fi Pi le’’ 
at FLOUR cases ow Peonie” | | The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 
410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 1 Commas. nanaasdanel of LIVERPOOL 
Oe a EE I ees iy bee R eb Galea weteee $4,904,187 
ee Ee Serer rere rere 500,000 





- LO U R Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
CHUBB & SON 





TANALYSES 



































FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN Broker and Merchandiser citaanein ost ats. ane arth ply at 
Dependable, Prompt Service DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated aie Insurance on Flour 90 Scien sich oT SE New York 
‘ E : LY. Exch ‘olicies of this Company are poureace | xc ange - icago 
Siebel Institute of Technology Montene 5. 5. Te Sonn held by all leading millers Hurt Building - Atlanta, Ga. 
960 Montana CHICAGO, I New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
: MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
JOHN E. KOERNER & CO ialists Sui") and CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’secrios or THE UNITED STATES 
: P our specia €S Price Four TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
sia 0 M. S. Brownold Compan Chicago Columbus ~~ alli — 
oe We Chicago salveston 
FLOUR rowno pany ot Leste Bertiond Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
. St. Louis venport San neisco 
P. O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. Suecessors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo. Vancouver, B. C. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. Produce Exchange NEW YORK Sleds a Sule Westts . Waele 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 

















The Hallmark 
of Quality 


PERC ¥ KENT BAG C0. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 


Our 94th year 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 














*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 








Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co.....--+eeeeees 
Akron Belting Co. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd........+. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Alva Roller Mills ....cceeeeeeceeeecees 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co.......- 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc, ° 
American Machine & Foundry Co......- 
Ames Harris Neville Co....... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc........ eveeee 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co.........- . 
Arnold Milling Co, 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpak, Inc, 

Barnett & Record Co........e+se00+ 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.........-. 
Bay State Milling Co. ......++++ ecoccce 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. He cecccccccccsccvccsccvccsee 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Boonville Mills Co. 
Borden Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.....+..++++ 
Rowsher, N. P., Co. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. S8., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buckeye Cereal Co, coe eecces 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. pecces eoccces 
Bunge Elevator Corp. ..-.eeseeeeeees eee 


Cameron, John F., & Co..... 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd......... eevee 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.........++ 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........+++- 
Cannon Valley Milling Co......+.++eee+s 
Capital Flour Mills, Imc.......+seeeeee. 
Cargill, Inc, 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills...... ecccccce 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.....-seeeees 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack CoO.......++.6+- 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & BOM cccccccccccccccccvcccccces 
Coatsworth & Cooper ...seeeeeeceeceees 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........-. 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co..........+- 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. . 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co........eeeeees 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd........... 
Crawford & Law 


eee eee ewe eeee 


Crete Milis, 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day CO. cccccccccccece 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. +. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.........- 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Imc........0++eeeee- 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Doughnut Corporation of America...... 


Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., INC........e00% 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co...........e00% 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.......... 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Parquhar Broa. ..ccccsccccccccccces 

Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Weeee, G. Bn Be Geis caccccscecsccedeces 
POPS GL ccccecccsecsccesescesescsese 
Weare! MM, BMG. cece cccccecccccccese 
Fennell, Spence & Co..........2s.05 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Faligatter .........cceeeseees 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ......... 


28 


42 
43 


Flour Mills of America, Inc...... ceccce 4 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
PoOOGS, ING. ccccvcccercccccecceccesos ° 
Forster Mfg. Co., IMC. ....seeeeees ee 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 38 
Fort Morgan Mills ......... ecccccecece 
Franco, Francis M. ..ccccsccccesccsces e 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............. 28 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ........ 
Garland Milling Co. ......+.++. covcece 
General Baking Co. ...... eoccccoce seen ae 
General Mill Equipment Co. ....+.+++.+- 
Goemeral Bile, BMG. <cccccccocsves Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ...... PTET CT Ty 41 
Globe Milling Co. ..ccccccccccccccccces 29 
Goethel, Alfred C., Cow ceceeesesesecees 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. er ccoce 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd...... eevceee 40 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co......-eee0s cocee 48 
Haaky Mfg. Co....... 90 006enbeve ° 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen COs.00 43 


Hamm, J. M. & Cy. Mi.wcsccccccccceees 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co......+s+++-- 27 
Hardesty Milling Co. .....eeeeeseseeees 20 


Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd...... cosccoceee 4 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., ne.. 20 
Hart-Carter Co. ...ccscccccccesccecs eee 
Heide, HOMry, IRC... cccccccccccccccccoce 
Henkel Flour Mills..........+++. cocoee 18 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, ......eeeeee8s 
Holland Engraving Co. .......++.+ een wes 44 


Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd.... 


Horan, Hubert J. cccccccccccccscscccces 48 


Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co...........00- 
Howie, The J. K., Co...ceccssseveeeece 
Hubbard Milling Co........-sseeeee vooe aF 
Hunter Milling Co. ..... oeonecese coccvce 38 
I Sotehoart Mred., BG ocsscccccvecs oe 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co............- 28 
Innis, Speiden & Co. .....cceeceeeecees 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ......++++.. 3 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 
Jennison, W. J., Co. ..seesees cocces 28 
Jewell, La R., & BOM. ccscccccccccccccce 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ....eeeeeeeeenes 43 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 28 
Joseph, I. S., Co., INC. cccccccsccccsccce 43 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Kansas Flour Mills Co........6.++6+ 
Kansas Milling Co. .....--+seeeeee eocee 3 
Kelly-Erickson Co. .....+.++ ecvccccesesee 4 
Kelly Flour Co. ...sseeeeeeees ccocccccee 43 
Kelly, William, Milling CO... ccccccces ee 5 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc......... oo 44 


Kimpton, W. S., & Sons...... eeoccvccececs 41 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 35 
King Midas Flour Mills ..... 


sewer eeeee 


King Milling Co. ...... eecccccecoe eooe 42 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ......... eccccccccccce 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc,........ 43 
MOarNes,; COMM Thy BG Gece ccscvsesscves 43 
EMER, TEREWG scccccccccveccscccceces 28 
La Grange Mills ..... eee cooees 87 


Lake of the Woods Milling ‘Co., Ltd. 40 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.............. 40 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co........0+.+-. 36 


Lever Brom. Co. ccccscccccccces TrTiTri 
Lexington Mill & Elevator CO..cecccee . 
oem, We Bg GR coccvccccccce o6hee0ed 
Lyon & Greenleaf a ee ee 20 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co....... secteseneas BV 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd............ 43 


McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Mann, F. W. 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd...... eoccsee 8D 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............+. 43 
Marsh & McLennan ......eesesesceeees 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ........-. cooee 4 
Mennel Milling Co. ......... eececrcose 
Merck & Co., IMC. ...cseeeeecees eecccce 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ........seee00% 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ...... §eveses 17 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. .......... oe 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 41 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co............. coe 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ......cecceeeeccees 18 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .........+00+ . 
Montana Flour Mills Co. ..........ee06. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 18 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ......ceeeeeeee 28 
Morris, GRidt Hi, @ Ga, BGs ccccccecess 
Morrison Milling Co. .......cceeeeeeees 28 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 43 
BROURGTIRMO BRIE OO. cc ccccccccocves 42 
Oe, x OO, Ge BNA 0 occ ckes ce csscecs 
National Grain Yeast Corp....... oe 
National Milling Co. .........ese005 
Wear, BE. do, BD Ghiecccevcccccccccccece 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 20 
Beet, Mewert, BAS. cccccecececs eececes 
New Century Co. ...... ee ccccccccccccce 
New Era Milling Co. ........ soccceccee Si 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co........ eocce 
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HE’S DEVELOPED A 13,000-MILE Keach! 


need from bread and other products made from flour. 


That extra slice of bread he’s reaching for got its start 
on the plains of Kansas, 13,000 miles from his present 
(censored) location. But the more significant fact is 
that, two years ago, he might not have reached for an 
extra slice at all! Uncle Sam is finding that he consumes 
twice as much bread in service as he did in civilian life. 

Here in America, too, wherever men and women are 
working harder, they are learning to “eat heartier”, 
and are getting a greater proportion of the energy they 


A continuing preference for products made from 
white flour is deeply rooted in American eating habits. 
Today, the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly white 
and well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
placé of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write; BACS 





Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 

Some of us know what this means; 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 


But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 


At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 
whole people can enjoy. 

Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 
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